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FORESTRY. 


Nor many years ago the people in this country who 
were interested in forestry were few in number and were 
more or less discouraged. Looking further ahead into 
the future than their fellows and foreseeing the grave 
dangers and difficulties which threatened North America 
from the destruction of the forests, they were yet unable 
to impart their enthusiasm to others, or even to make 
them see the dangers that were ahead. 

Nowadays thitigs are very different. The number of 
people interested in forestry is large, the number of 
trained foresters in the country is considerable. Work 
is being done on every hand to demonstrate to the pubiic 
that forestry is something practical; a means of investing 
property.so that an adequate return shall be had for the 
investment. It is but a few years since it was first 
definitely explained to the American people that the chief 
purpose of protecting and cultivating the forests is that 
the crops. which they produce may be harvested and sold, 
but when this statement came to be believed, and when 
what it meant came to be understood by the public, it was 
seen that land owners, lumbermen and foresters were all 
working for a common end, and it became evident that they 
ought all to work together. The business of the forester 
is to manage the forest so that the land owner and the 
lumberman can get out of it as much as possible. 

Before that, the lumbermen had been bitterly opposed 
to the forester because they supposed that he wanted to 
keep the limbermen out of the forest, ‘that he wished to 
prevent the cutting down of the trees, that he desired to 
keep them—perhaps to look at. In other words, that the 
forester had some incomprehensible sentiment about the 
woods which led him to go about constantly singing 
“Woodman, spare that tree.” 

We all know a little better than that now, and are 
rather. disposed to laugh at the ideas which perhaps we 
ourselves cherished not long ‘ago. And at the same time, 
the notions of many people who are really interested in 
forestry are still sufficiently vague as to what forestry 
means,.and they know little more than that it means.in 
general the protection of the’ forests, which many of them 
have seen ruthlessly destroyed by the lumbermen or 
by fire. 

In a Primer of Forestry recently published by the De- 
partment: of Agriculture as ‘one of its’ Bulletins, Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot’ tells us something about forestry which, 
we take it, will be news to 90 per cent. of the people into 
whose hands the book comes. 

This’ Primer is in two parts: The one which has been 
published is entitled The Forest. A second part, to be 
issued, will deal with the practice of forestry, with work 
in the woods, with the relations of the forests to the 
weather and the streams, and with’ forestry as practiced 
in this country and abroad, and will be entitled Practical 
Forestry. 

The present volume of less aie one hundred pages 

’ deals with (1) The Life of a Tree, (2) Trees in the 
Forest, (3) The Life of a Forest, and (4) Enemies of the 
Forest. Thus it takes up.the individuals which make up 
the forest, and then the forest as a whole made up of 
many individuals. 

We are told first what a tree is; its parts, its food, what 
wood is composed of, how the.tree breathes, how it grows 
and of the structure of wood, '\including the annual rings 
and the heart wood atid sap wood. The second chapter 
teaches what are the various. requirements of trees as to 
heat, moisture and light; it shows that some are tolerant 
and others intolerant of shade,’ while some’ tolerate shade 
at one period of life which yet cannot bear it at another. 
Rate of growth, reproductive power and succession of 
forest trees are treated, as well as pure and mixed forests 
and reproduction by sprouts. 

Then comes the treatment, of. the forest as 7a com- 
munity. The life of a forest crop, the seven ages of the 
trees, the struggle among the trees *for' existence, the 
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Since Mr. Pinchot returned to this country and took 
up the practice of forestry as a profession, he has done 
a great deal of good in many ways and in many places. 
It may perhaps be doubted, however, whether he ever 
did any one thing so useful in spreading a comprehension 
of what forestry really means, as the writing of this little 
book. What he has to say is told so simply that it can 
be comprehended by an intelligent child. The arrange- 
ment and order of his material is entirely logical, natural 
and the best that could have been devised. In no case has 
he yielded to the very natural temptation to expand his 
material and to go into detail. He contents himself with 
giving us facts, simply, briefly, convincingly. Besides that 
his work is illustrated by forty-seven full page plates and 
eighty-three figures in the text which exemplify and 
illustrate the statements that he makes. 

The book is a model and should not only be read by 
every one, but ought to be made a text book in all schools. 
Teachers who have prepared material for Arbor Day 
should provide themselves with a copy of this Primer. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAMMAL OF PATAGONIA. 


For many years a tradition has been current among'the 
Indians of the interior of Patagonia that a great animal 
existed there which was extremely to be feared because 
of its ferocity and its destruction of men and of their 
horses. This tradition—firmly believed in and often nar- 
rated—came at length to the ears of scientific men, and in 
time gave rise to a belief among some of these that there 
might be something in the story, and that possibly there 
still existed in this part of South America one of the vast 
sloth-like animals of pre-historic time; the mylodon -or 
one of its close relatives. 

Dr. Ameghino, who became very much interested in 
this subject, has devoted much time to its investigation. 
He obtained certain fragments of such an animal and 
learned of a piece of dried skin belonging to it which 
was found on the west coast of southern Patagonia, in a 
cavern in Last Hope Inlet. From this skin and the other 
material he described a new species of great sloth under 
the name Neomylodon Listai, and believed that this was 
the animal which still causes terror to the’ Indians of that 
country. 

During the past season another scientific man visited 
the cave where the first piece of skin was obtained, and 
secured other pieces of skin, together with bones and parts 
of skulls. Here, too, he found the bones of other animals, 
among them those of man, of a great cat-like animal, of 
the dog, horse, lama, skunk and the South American 
ostrich, together with implements of stone and bone, the 
remains of fires, and fragments of bones that had been 
burned. 

A recent paper published in the Proceedings of the La 
Plata Museum. gives a description and classification of 
the remains found in, this cave,.and from this study the 
various interesting conclusions are drawn. One of these 
is that this sloth. does not belong to a new genus, but to 
one which has been already described from the Pampean 
beds further north. 

The very large cat whose remains were found in this 
cave ‘is a. new. species, and the tales told by the Indians 
about the depredations of the terrible animal which is 
said to attack and carry off their horses are thought to 
refer to these cats. It would be difficult to imagine an 
animal less likely to commit such ravages than these great 
slow moving sloths, which subsist wholly on vegetable 
food. 

If the suppositions with regard to this great cat are 
true, it is extremely interesting to find an extinct animal 
existing in tradition and described with so much detail 
that ‘not: only its size is given and the fact that it has a 
prehensile tail, but also the animal’s color and the num- 
ber and cparactes of the toes on each foot and other 
pointe: : 

Ttasicc ones man, and all the other animals whose 
reannbrenjie fotind. associated in this cave, existed: here 
duting” aii “interglacial period, and that the men who 
occupied.this cave possessed certain domesticated animals 
among--which: was’ this great sloth. It seems probable 
that’ further’exploration in this region will bring to light 
other remains, and perhaps additional evidence concerning 
eis characteristics of the mysterious mammal of Pata- 


ELLIOTT COUES. 


Dr. Extiorr Cours died in the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, on Dec. 26 from the effects of an opera- 
tion performed on Dec. 6. The news of his death, which 
was altogether unexpected, came as a shock to a multitude 
of friends throughout the country. 

Dr. Coues was born in Porthmouth, N. H., in 1842: 
In 1853 the family removed to Washington, where his 
education was received at the Jesuit Seminary and the 
Columbian University, from the Medical Department of 
which he graduated in 1863. In 1862 he had entered the 
United States Army as a medical cadet, and was con- 
nected with the service from that time until 1881. From 
his father, Samuel Elliott Coues, who was in his day a 
well known writer on scientific themes, Dr. Coues in- 
herited a taste for scientific study and research, and 
early devoted himself to the special branches in which 
he afterward became distinguished. A term of three years 
in the field in Arizona was devoted to a careful study of 
the ornithology and natural history of the Southwest, and 
his field work was continued subsequently during his 
service in South Carolina, Vermont and Dakota. In_1873 
he was appointed surgeon and naturalist of the United 


States Northern Boundary Commission for the Survey of - 


the forty-ninth parallel from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Rocky Mountains. His report of the field work of the 
expedition gave him an established place among 
naturalists. To many thousands of readers and students 
of ornithology Dr. Coues was best known by his great 
work, thé: “Key. to North American Birds,” which was 
first published in 1872, to be followed in 1874 by his “Field 
Ornithology.” His next important work was as Secre- 
tary and Naturalist of the United States Geological and, 
Geographical Survey of the Territories, commonly known 
as the Hayden Survey. He edited the publications of the 
Survey from 1876 to 1880, and published “Birds of the 
Northwest,” “Fur Bearing Animals” and “Birds of the 
Colorado Valley.’ He was an industrious and prolific 
writer on ornithology and other branches of natural 
history, and a constant contributor to periodicals. The 
early numbers. of the Rod and Gun and of the Forest anp 
STREAM contained many charming bird sketches from his 
pen. As a writer he was vivacious and brilliant; of him 
it may truly be said that he touched nothing that he did 
not adorn. To his admirable writings countless students 
of birds and bird life owe the initial impulse and the 
continued devotion to the study. 

Dr. Coues was one of the founders of the “American 
Ornithological Union, and for a term was its President. 
He was a‘member of the National Academy of Sciences 
and numerous other societies. His later years were de- 
voted to the editing of the “Journals of Lewis and Clark,” 
the “Travels of Alexander Henry and David Thomp- 
son” and other works relating to early explorations in 
the West and Northwest. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Whatever may be said of the shortcomings of the New 
Jersey Legislature in its various successive enactments 
of unfortunate game laws, there is yet abundant promise 
for these interests in the fact that the subject has had and 
will continue to have intelligent consideration by the Fish 
and Game Commission. These gentlemen are especially 
charged with the duty of studying the game conditions 
and recommending such changes in the present statutes 
as may be for the good of the game supply. We devote 
considerable space to the very well put considerations ad- 
vanced by the Commission in its report just issued, re- 
specting game seasons and the other restrictions essential 
to maintaining the game supply. It is worthy of note that 
New Jersey is following those States which ‘have found 
necessary a restriction of the export of game, and it is 
probable that this feature of our protective systems will 
be incorporated in the New Jersey law. 





Just as wé g6 to press there comes to us the third an- 
nual feport of the New York Commission of Fisheries, 
Game and Forests. : Like its predecessors; this ig a sump- 
tuous and beautifully illustrated volume, with portraits of 
game and fish and papers of permanent worth contributed 
by various hands. . We shall recur to the volume for a 
further notice in a subsequent issue. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Jan 6, 1900. 





Che Sportsman Tourist. 
The Horn of the Hunter. 


Os the ‘Banks of the Yazoo. 


“You iellers from the country, 
i. Just keep away from town 





es If you don’t want to unsettle 
Things and get us upside down; 

« es For you always leave a memory 

nn eet Of your meaders and your streams, 

ica An’ I straightway get to 


' Wishin’ and a-fishin’ in my dreams.” 


WuHewn the General Manager’s letter found me at my 
desk in New York, I scented game in the postmark, Yazoo 
City, Miss. It told of plenty of deer, bear, turkeys, gcese 
and ducks waiting for us, and the pressing invitation to 
join him and the Major, accompanied by transportation, 
was a temptation not to be resisted, and Nov. 6 found me 
speeding toward St. Louis, our rendezvous. 4 

When the G. M. met me with the news that the Major 
could not join us until later, my face fell at once to 
that length that suggests the possibility of eating from 
the bottom of a churn, for the Major, besides being a 
good friend, a generous compariion and a crack shot, al- 
ways manages to furnish us some divertisement by his 
happy and unusual accidents, and a hunt without the Major 
is like apple pie without cheese. We kept on, however, 
reaching Yazoo in the evening of the second day, having 
been soaked full of original and fetching “b’ar” stories 
by Judge Niles and other Mississippians bent on tempering 
reality with fiction. 

At Yazoo we met Sam Berry, the chief conspirator in 
the hunt, and incidentally president of the Commercial 
State Bank, who assured me that all that was his was 
mine, and that Monday would see us camped “where every 
prospect pleases and where only man is vile,” and where 
game was to be found in abundance. 

The game in abundance had a pleasant sound, but the 
thought of loafing at the Magnolia Inn for three days 
when so near “game in abundance” did not appeal to my 
pleasure, and with usual Northern restlessness I[ 
skirmished for means of getting into the woods, even if 
alone, and by dint of tiring even the placid Berry with 
my stiggestions and plans, I arranged to go boat with 
our colored cook, brought by the G. M. from Illinois. The 
G. M. being detained by business, I left on Thursday 
afternoon on the steamer Elk, for a trip of seventy-five 
miles up the Yazoo iver. The long-continued drought 
made navigation almost impossible on a stream crooked 
enough to break a snake’s back, and the acrobatic per- 
formance of the pilot, Robert Portwood, when he ne- 
gotiated the curves and elbows, was a constant wonder- 
ment. Portwood, besides being a fine performer on the 
-wheel, was filled with music, which he attempted to let 

© of through the medium of song and various more or 
as attuned instruments, which I immediately charged to 
profit and loss. Portwood is a good fellow, and we 
managed to pass the twenty-four hours necessary to the 
seventy-five-mile trip by singing, and I will endeavor to 

¢ Ernest Hogan, Pete Daly, Robyne, Shelley or 
some other Well qualified composer to dedicate a song to 
Portwood to be entitled “The Pilot of the Yazoo” or “Life 
on the River Death.” 

The towns (?) along the river consist of a plantation 
store and perhaps a cotton gin, and the s stive names 
of Hard Cash and Silver City indicate the smothered 
humor of the Mississippian, who is a democrat by environ- 
ment. The lazy industry and tireless self-centered occu- 
pation of the negroes on the bank makes the sleeping 
turtles on the logs seem bursting with concealed activity 
by comparison. 

So narrow was the stream that Captain Pat made tew 
landings, as the negroes could deliver or receive the jug 
of whisky or slab of pork without any noticeable diminu- 
tion in speed, and as the engineer was accustomed to hear 
the medley of the “Ahead slow,” “Stop,” “Back,” “Back 
fast” bells all at once, the various duties of his post were 
performed mechanically, and it is quite possible to devise 
an_automatic engineer on the lines of a profiler. 

selzoni was reached at 2 o'clock Friday, and after ne- 
gotiationg with a cotton picker to haul Tom and our stuff 
to the Stave camp, three miles beyond Jaketown, Mr. 
Hanna, the proprietor of Jaketown, met us and drove me 
out through the cotton fields to their old Stave camp on 
Sky Lake, ten miles from Belzoni. The hospitality of 
the camp offered me by Maxwell and his dog Phelicker, 
which is the Swedish for bear dog given it by Frank Nan- 
sen, Maxwell's assistant, was generous, so far as the con- 
ditions panes. but unfortunately for a sharpened ap- 
petite, the supplies expected were delayed, and there was 
no food in camp until my cotton picker arrived with Tom 
mixed in with bedding, hay, some bacon, onions and a 
cook stove. 
_ Tom and Henry, Maxwell’s cook, soon turned emptiness 
into plenty, and after my first camp meal in Mississippi 
we sat by a generous fire, while Maxwell-and Frank told 
me how easy it was to kill a bear, and when bear was 
the subject of conversation an occasional low growl from 
the dog Phelicker convinced me that after traveling over 
2,000 miles and spending five days and some dollars I was 
at last about to find vent to the savagery which makes hunt- 
ing a sport to civilized man. 
weather and situation were charming; the moon- 


light filtered through grand trees of oak, gum and cypress; 
the air was motionless, 


“ANl formed a scene where musing solitude might love 
To come and lift its soul above this sphere 

Of earthiness 

So calm, so bright, so still.” 


From. Sky Lake came the frequent call of ducks and 
geese, mingled with the scratchy croak of the crane, and 
T lay down to dream of the morrow’s hunt. To-mor- 
row came, but no hunt; having no dogs to run the deer 
and still-hunting being out of question on account of the 
dryness of the leaves, I had to content myself with a 
study of the forest and lake. 

Sixy Lake had dwindled toa muck. A thin sheet of water 


not reaching to cover was occupied by thousands of mal- 
lard. There was no boat at hand, and the question of 
how to get at the d is yet unsolved. 
— my return to camp Saturday I was rejoiced to find 
ajor, the G. M., Sam Berry and his brother Mose, 
who was shortly dubbed Moses the Amorite on account 
of his seme fondness for the lovely maidens. of 
his hill country. Berry brought two hounds, Rattler and 
Frank; with, Berry came also “Cousin Joe” Redding, a 
retired planter from Yazoo, who with his weree mule 
(so called because of the necessity of keeping him mov- 
ing in order to prevent his lying down), his two dogs, 
Preacher and Lula, formed the groundwork of every stic- 
cessful camp hunt either on the Yazoo or Panther Creek, 
the latter his most favored ground. Cousin Joe was busy 
entertaining the Major with the performances of his 
dogs, and when I appeared and interrupted the tale, 
Major’s interest in the chase had been spurred to the 
limit. 

Hunting on Sunday being tabooed, it was decided to 
devote the day to making a new camp, exploring the 
country and drumming for more dogs and hunters. The 
G. M. and myself exhausted the forenoon and ourselves 
by walking around Sky Lake, some twelve miles. On 
our trip we met two well-known hunters at their homes on 
the banks of the lake, Simmons and Huff Stickler, who 
promised to be on hand with their hounds, Dash and the 
rest, for Monday morning breakfast. On our arrival at 
camp we found two native hunters, Colston and his son 
Fletcher. Colston had two hounds, Joe and Charlie. The 
boy Fletcher, a youth of thirteen, was mounted on an 
active mule and armed with an ancient, double-barreled, 
muzzle-loading, brass-hooped shotgun; auburn hair 
curled from under a slouch hat, and dark eyes’ shaded by 
curling lashes expressed a bright mind and enthusiastic 
interest in the sport, and as he dismounted and stacked 
the ancient and treasured gua Among the hammezless 
Parkers, Winchesters and Colts, Cousin Joe good- 
naturedly remarked, “Them fellers what’s got simany 
guns and fixin’s, don’t get no game no how.” 

Our new camp, called “The Four Oaks,” was by this 
time a busy scene: Berry’s negro, Levi, and our Tom had 
called in other negroes to assist, the horses scattered 
through the nearby cane munching their corn, and the 
hounds tied in various parts of the camp mingled their 
voices with the camp liars as we sat grouped by the 
rousing fire built under the Major’s supervision. Plans 
were made for the morning’s hunt, former hunts de- 
tailed, and not the least of the advice was offered by 
Moses the Amorite, who had never shot a deer, but was 
quite competent to advise and plan thé hunt because he 
was a crack shot in the-hills. Poor, dear Mose! we fear 
your faculty of sleeping on the stand and keeping the 
camp awake against their will must unfit you for success- 
ful deer hunting, but we will always keep in grateful 
memory your artless tales of cat hunting on Panther 
Creek. 

Early Monday morning found the camp astir, the 
“Elderberry” having dissipated the snoring by the con- 
stant and efficient grinding of his teeth to the delectation 
of those who did not waft to sleep. I was accused of 
Wall Street talk in my sleep and forecasted the advance 
in B. & O. pref., Consolidated Gas and U. S. Leather, pref. 
The first light of day had not lifted the darkness when 
we heard the winding, swelling note of the hunter’s horn, 
which caused the dogs to tune their voices and drew 
from Colston the information that “That must be Simmons 
and Huff Stickler comin’ down by Sky acrost the bayou.” 
Daylight found us mounted and ready for the hunt; in- 
structions were issued by Cousin Joe that “each hunter 
upon killing a deer should at once sound four long biasts 
on his horn to announce meat, and upon hearing this call 
all han’s mus’ go to the meat.” 

Headed by Simmons we started on the trail to our 
several stands, while Cousin Joe, Colston and Huff 
Stickler remained in camp ready to loosen the dogs. 
Shortly after each hunter had been stationed at a point 
where it was likely that a deer might pass before the 
hounds, we heard Colston’s big-mouthed Charlie bay as 
he struck a hot trail, followed shortly by the mellow voice 
of Preacher coursing on another trail. For an hovr or 
more all was expectancy; the course would approach and 
recede, and it was certain that the deer had run west 
instead of north, as expected. The hope of meat was 
fast dying when a shot sounded to the west, and shortly 
after four faint notes sounded the welcome meat. 

The G. M., Moses the Amorite and myself being near 
together, held a council, and the G. M. at once declared 
that “Elderberry” and deer slayer Fletcher had made a 
sneak on us and got the meat. We decided to return to 
camp, as the dogs were run down. For some time after 
getting to camp nothing was seen of the other hunters, 
and the first to appear was Fletcher, the auburn haired, 
and behind his saddle was the meat, our first game, a 
fat doe. The G. M., Major and I thought at once of the 
remark made the evening before about guns and fixin’'s. 
and when Fletcher told us that Huff Stickler had killed 
a fine buck we began to wonder if our genial Elder- 
berry and his fellow conspirators had not been playing 
the snipe game on us Yanks. It seems, however, that 
Fletcher’s deer was jumped; and Huff Stickler worked 
on to his while following the hounds, and that instead of 
running north, the quarry had taken a course straight 
west, leaving all the hunters to the right. A distant shot 
and the bloody appearance of two of the dogs confirmed 
us in tle opinion that some outside hunter had our game. 

The leaves being dry as tinder and not a drop of water 
for the hounds, we did not attempt to work in the after- 
noon, being content with the fat buck and doe hanging in 
our camp. 


Tuesday was a blank—the game finding a passage through 


the cane to the west on Jackson’s Bayou. As it seemed 


likely that I would not get a shot at a deer, I determined 
to scheme on getting at the ducks, the question being to 
some means of walking on the bottomless mud, and if 
possible to build a blind out in the lake. I thought if T 
could rig uo a device similar to the ski or snowshoe it 
might sustain me, so I got a darky to’split two thin boards 
about < feet long. turning up one end and fastening in 
the middle a strong skew. With this ipment, Maj 
and I rode a favorable point and made 
nse thicket to the shore. where the thin 
water came within about 30 feet of the brush. T tried my 
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and this failure destediyed oar last hope of getting duck. 
Wednesday was day for Major and me. We 
had left Major on stand about sunrise, and the G. M. 
decided to hunt pass taken by the game the day 
before. I decided to assist him in’ the pass, and 
we had gone but a few hundred yards beyond my stand 
when the G. M., who was | , jumped a fine doe and 
fired without bringing it down. I returned to my position, 
as the hounds were loose, and I fancied their course would 
bring the chase near me or the Major, stationed about 
300 yards cast. A few moments after reaching my 
position I heard Preacher open and my nerves commenced 
to tingle in anticipation, and presently a crash in the 
cane to my left quickemed my attention. All that I 
could see of the game was his , and rather than spoil 
a possible fair shot for the Major, | waited. After passing 
me he stopped, and in a moment, much to my surprise 
and joy, I saw him coming toward me and to the north. 
The spectre to me was splendid—the largest buck I had 
ever seen in the woods, with nose up and antlers well 
down on his shoulders, parting the cane and thicket. I 
fired, and he fell as if stricken to death. Realizing his 
great vitality, I at once made ready‘for a second shot, if 
necessary, and approached to within a few feet of the 
monarch of the wood. As I was not equipped wiil a 
horn, I substituted my voice, ringing four loud notes on 
the quiet air, and the Major quickly appeared to con- 
gratulate me. By this time Preacher appeared and tackled 
his fallen quarry, who with one last effort sprang to his 
feet and dashed toward the Major, missing him end 
striking a tree with such force as to break off a con- 
siderable part of his fine antlers. By this time the whole 
pack appeared, and in his frantic efforts to get away he 
dashed about, striking trees and making the situation 
threatening to the Major and me. The excitement was 
intense, and as he made a blind charge at me I fired 
again, striking him in the eye and silencing him forever. 
Having been denied my morning smoke by the necessity 
of avoiding giving the game notice of my presence by so 
strong a scent, I filled my pipe and seated myself un a 
fallen tree to contemplate my splendid kill. Presently 
came Elderberry, Moses the Amorite, Colston, the G. M. 
and Simmons, and as tkey straggled in they would in- 
quire who did it; I lacomically replied, “Oh! that Sucker* 
from New York, “with s’many guns and fixin’s, who can’t 
kill no game no way.’” Elderberry having a canteen of 
water, we poured it into my hat crown for the dogs, and 
then the G. M. and Simmons took them to the point 
where we jumped the deer|in the morning, and again the 
pack was in full cry. Colston told Major to hurry back to 
his stand as the game would likely pass south near that 
point, stumbling .thromgh ‘vines and cane thicket, and 
none too soon, for presently we heard.a shot. We listened 
for the dogs to stop, but as they continued in full cry we 
concluded that the Major’s shot had missed and paid no 
attention to his cry, of “Hello, hello,” until Colston sug- 
gested, “Maybe Major did hit him,” and Simmons went 
to see, and reported blood. Major and the G. M. followed 
the dogs, while the rest got my kill on horse, which was 
no easy matter, the estimated weight being 250 pounds. tire 
game being unusually fat from the abun: mast. Upon 
my triumphant return to camp, we found the Major seated 
in gos pomp in front of omr tent with one foot planted on 
a fine doe. We fell into each other’s arms with pitying 
lances at the G. M., but our triumph was not to last. 
ecgre Joe and Mose the —— were too much broken 
y our sticcess to remain longer, and at ieft 
us, amid the blowing of horns and howileateh due’ We 
may meet them again on Panther Creek. 
he next day witnessed the triumph of the G. M. We 
took our usual stands, the G. M. being given a roving 
commission. I expected, of course, to kill another buck 
immediately. The dogs! me guessing for an hour or 
more and finally worked to the west, where a shot and 
four blasts announced meat. The morning was lovely, 
and I drew from my huntter’s coat a volume of Baizac, 
The Deputy from Arcis,” passed an hour or so with 
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good company, listening at times to the gentle voices of ; 


the woods, and as if im encore the echoeing horns, ar- 
riving in camp at noon. My first picture was the G. M. 
seated on a stamp, a great palmetto leaf behind lus 
head, and held in front the splendid head of a buck, the 
largest antlers of the shaot, and my only consolation was 
in finding that mine was the biggest deer. 

As we .were satisfied with our kill of five deer, and 
being unable to get the pack of bear dogs, we decided to 
break camp, and it fell to the lot of the G. M. and me to 
drive to Yazoo, fifty-four miles, with Cousin Joe’s bicycle 
mule. A glance at the outfit satisfied us that Cousin joe 


held a strong antipathy to harness, and a ilecti 

f , predilection f 

ae our pes of getting to Yazoo were centered Sais 
extra rope and straps we put into th 

than. upon any confidence in + ee 


the fantastic ; 
was supposed to attach our mule to the w ie which 


When within four miles of Yazoo at midni 
suddenly decided to lie down—we looked pgp ony 
the mule included, and I murmured softly, “When shall 
we three meet again?” I walked the rest of the way 
while the G. M., after persuading our companion to try 
again, gently belabored him n to Yazoo. weg 
er a bath and hearty breakfast, we i 
had a good time, and when we bade good.ty te Hla tee 
and Cousin Joe, we boarded the train for the North rie 
as we took a last look, fancied we could hear the horn f 
the hunter on the banks of the Yazoo. C H. 


* The euphonious name given to natives of Iilinois, 
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Miss Tucker, came in from Peslecsolokee last Senay! 
Mr.. Wilson brought in forty otter’ skins, and says this 
is . a ane of = otter skin shipments, which wll 
‘ ever this season. These. ski 
commanding $5 each. Mr. Wilson took — wee 


provisions on his reviou ; worth of 
[ Gietinein ot sold out to 


back for another load. He anit to come straight 





ng grounds, and as the Indi 
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iter south toward C bee came. they. are moving stil; 
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fas. 6, 190 | FOREST AND STREAM. 8 





Sam’ Bo VI “Hold on, Unc’ Lisher!” Sammy cried, letting go and and fluttering along the ground with Sammy in het pur- 

Ss bOy.— y ae pounring u a soe _in ie eres. fete i. cee stiit. Pacts tiape stood still a moment, then _ _ 

, leaned ‘ ight of h, pshaw ain’t no t a red leat! ending his hat in both hands, pounced down upon a bunch of broad- 

iy “Hill homestead oe ‘im an ee ‘“Gran'ther triumphant shout in a tone of disappointment. 1 leafed wild ginger, and groping beneath it, presently drew 
Hill had said that they would go hunting someday, and, ‘hought it was a ripe strawberry.” ie forth the prettiest of downy chicks. 

why was not this the appointed time? It was true, he 0, it’s tew airly for ‘em yet,” said Uncle Lisha. Sammy was recalled from his fruitless chase to see and 


: +, “But in "baout a fortni’t there'll be gobs on ’em, an’ then admire it in the cage of Uncle Lisha’s hollowed hands. 
ov RT wey wate canon ce en iene says I, we'll all come up here an’ get sights. My, what a Then, in spite of entreaties and protests, it was carefully 
ie wiser 2 go first and ask permission afterward, he ™¢SS ° blows! The graound Ss Jest white. Naow le’s set down, and vanished as if the earth had absorbed it. 
trudued away. keep ivf28 ont ap ag a " a dropping “ é “Oh, he casnee | = don’t m me cag aol 

: : ‘ san,  Yolee as they began the ascent of a knoll near the edge 0 ammy cried, almost at the point of tears. “Whose iectle 
satis Aeaemdieaaten tame esaae et ergata vo the woods, stooping as they neared the summit unti: he hen is it, an’ why couldn’t I hev jest one chicken, nor 
thing to break the monotony of idleness, with no cireum- 48,0" all fours and peering cautiously over the top of the one leetle doggy ?” ; 
locution, he broke forth: knoll. “Why, sonny, they’d only run away or die, an’ not du 


“" at ’ wy Then after a moment of watching and wondering nob’d d ;’ th if I gi the ol’ 
; t you wanter go huniin’, : : , y no good, jes the same as it 1 gia you to : 

Fi fe ny eghe oo jot 6 ens tua shad wee up in the Sammy, lying prone a little behind, was beckoned to a fox or the ol’ pa’tridge. An’ naow I cal’late we've seen 

wns, on’ yousten shoot tem.” place beside him, and gaining it, saw-five fluffy little yel- "baout ’nough for one day, an’ we'll go hum an’ see if 


: . hit 60: qvily,: his iow animals with pricked black ears and black stockings that "ere pigeon pie hain’t baout ready. Here we go, wi’ 

cane gee aga i des Sranee han na on their slender legs. They were playing no end of c1n- nothin’ tu show, but lots tu remember.” : 

repented his Lee of a-comrade, : ning pranks near the entrance of a burrow, where a Rowtanp E. Rosinson. 
“You come up here a-puppus wu git me tu go a-hunin’ mound of yellow earth was thrown out, hard trodden, and [To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 

with ye? Wal, wal, you be the beater for a young 1. meet with bones and feathers. _ Pe oe SG San St ek mG ERR ae 

Why, I guess I'll hafter, if I can find anything tu feed Oh, what cunnin’ little doggies!” Sammy whispcred 


the oF gun with. Le’ ime go an’ see?” in a state of excitement that threatened to become ‘oo With the Seminoles. 

: A loud in expression. ‘Whose be they, Unc’ Lisher? Say, : : 2 
R gee —_s eee a oe saat invecner” Deer hunting with the Seminoles! What a nameless 
comet = eye copes ten a, ~ 7 “S-s-s-h-h! Them’s foxes. Ta’ keer you don’t skeer Charm invests the subject; the thrill of enthusiasm awa- 


: - em,” the old man cautioned, and the two spies lay quite | kened by the contemplation of such a hunt is only in- 
ong bare the wadding of tow hat fliowed, then the “Ct tO fade’ tani vereatharne ow crema i he presence ofthe reaity-and the ale Der 
long’ keeping, then. siuther wad of tow, and the final engaged in mimic battle, now all but one pretending to Set oe With camp paraphernalia, the party start for 
priming, and then the wonder of it all, that this dead inert fall asleep, while he began burying the leg of a lainb in the land of the Seminoles, traveling by boat and water 
filling of an iron tube was to bring about the killing of _ the loose earth, but desisted when he saw that the eyes print agp a By A ie pe. weg Mr ol ve rsa 
pigeons. But it must be that one so old as Gran’ther Hill 0f all his mates were upon him. Then unearthed the halt- prsesigs Bonar apy ek nding ated anes. ps 
Lew teat 3: eas’ alt right, and so in the fulness of faith buried treasure and sought a new hiding place. Presently their descendants yet live happy, prosperous and con- 
Sammy grasped the patriarch’s staff, two feet below the #t some slight sound beyond them, all suddenly became ae Le eet ce nat ee ee 
wrinkled hand, and set forth to guide him to the shud alert in that direction, and the mother appeared, her peardpcrtd er. Mig egy Rs. vk tA ome: MS Poe 
meat ae mh ings wath Bld or which tare wag at Seana rape, the ahs, ate, etre 
1 once a scramble, and yet a fair distribution of them. The ‘ » We i wi - 
en Gee Gon oe ee ae eect aes Oe eee = cares of housekeeping and maternity had not fallen more SPimmer as it trailed behind the boat kept up a constant 
branches bent with the weight of the crowding pigeons, lightly on Madame Vixen than they do on many human swish, swish, as the hungry trout took the troll, squir- 
jostling each other and clapping their wings to maintain mothers; her once sleek and bright tawny fur was faded Tels clucked and chattered from behind the trunks of the 
foothold. The old man left his little comrade crouching ' # Pale yellow, and was rough and ragged, and there {Tits Wit Ot a ea ayes from the stony: batts 
beside a stump, while he went forward, bending low in WS the weariness of constant anxiety on her shrewd face oat blinked with his soft eyes from the sunny banks 
range of a great beech. Gaining this he straightened himn- 2 she stretched herself at length on the sward, and in- ©! the stream. 


: oe ; terestedly watched her children make way with the tid- At last the Indian village was reached, and these un- 
a met pert Romy aren — ion ~— ee _ bits she had brought them. tutored Seminoles, with that inborn courtesy that is ever 
elick of the flint, caw the flach and snicke, puff of priming, Their lunch ended, the young rascals made exceedingly With them in the presence of a friend, received the 


free with her, romping-about and over her, and receiving. hunters with royal grace. In addition to the tent, the 
akan tele of cauienaaet tote —- dyeesiaht fl . no chastisement for their rudeness, but an occasional pre- ey a palmetto wigwam for the party, assisted in 
several feathered forms, antid the echoing roar of the tended bite or a light cuff of a forepaw. When the un- senna he — om iP gees sad Suchrenve leper pre- 
gun and the simultaneous roar of a hundred pairs of Seen and unsuspected audience had watched the perfurm- ae a grr lb Pier Wah 5 ee some oe Pero 
wings clapping all at once in startled flight, with cripples ance until the old man’s stiff joints and the child’s rest-  ¢ 3 a me samuel hast, Were Sey ae fee 
dribbling out of the flock as it whirled away into the less body were tired of keeping still, Uncle Lisha pursed CF a oe hes faces irom Hite  toddling 
depths of the woods. his lips and imitated the squeak of a mouse, whereat ihe Picaninnies, ‘. a as from the older members of the 
Sammy ran forward to the scene of slaughter, to which | ™other pricked her ears and started up, and her children ©@0ND, TUNERS that ft was time to distribute tobacco, 
Gran'ther Hill hobbled with all speed and began picking became as alert as she. The sound was repeated, and she Pipes. red handkerchiefs, trinkets for the squaws, candy 
up the birds, giving the cripples a merciful quietus with began a slow advance, twisting her head comically as she of = el: 4 , <n e ones. Happiness hovered sh around 
a punch of the thumb in the skull. listened and tried to locate the sound. , that sate tau aa tonic that always belongs to 
“Thirteen on ’em, the’ be!” he declared, upon complet- So she kept drawing nearer, until she was looking car a me Was tA a ect on the white men. Around 
ing the count. “Wal, bub, that hain’t so bad for two ol’ Straight into Uncle Lisha’s eyes, and a suspicion dawned peo Fees camp-fire they enjoyed their pipes with their 
sdhers ‘ek teen eae tu go a-huntin’! An’ what a lot o’ pon her that here was something not quite right. Thg red_brot pgs discussed in broken Seminole the ex- 
sarvice baries! The’ll be pigeons here ’most any day for hair rose on her neck and back, her jaws opened to utter pabbenrr9 o 1d e pe year—the chiefs eager for news of the 
a spell; hens in the mornin’, cocks in the arternoon.” a gasping bark, she sprang backward, the cubs scampered _, outside world, of the war, and the big soldiers. The white 
Then he plucked out four of the long tail feathers, into the nearest opening of the burrow, jostling each of a the cee, on game beinting, etc... (al the soteue suydes 
and tying two of the plume ends together he strung the ther for first place, and disappearing in a twinkling, when / a hl gata aan and the tired hunters got between 
birds through the soft middle of the nether bill in two the mother turned tail and scudded away to a safe dis- their blankets. 


: The young braves were bubbling over with excitement 
: slung upon the barrel of the tance beyond, where she gave full vent to her displeasure ) 4 ‘ . ; 
—— Eee = . ng wee feed ys care, who if continuous, gasping barks. over this hunt, for it meant plenty of white man’s provi- 
7 ? ne cae stick ee iis shoulder, and so the two Uncle Lisha led Sammy over to the burrow and showed sions and jolly good fun; so with the coming of the 


7 : : : ; dawn, according to arrangement made the night before 
h . while him the odd assemblage of kitchen middens; the shanks , ‘ 1 nig ’ 
— ees ~ ss Bi me f me or oegril “item of a lamb, the foot of a hare, the wings of chickens, ducks two of the energetic young Indians made their appearance 


; and a partridge. and most conspicuous of all the broad, t the tent door for the purpose of accompanying the en- 
ee ee hee 1 A ad yg oy barred pinion of a turkey. ae waren of the party on a two days’ hunt for 
pigeons 3 cried Uncle Lisha, adjusting his spectacles to “I s’pect them’ ere b’longed tu Joel Bartlett’s ol’ gobbler, cer, the o der members of bs party having decided 
verify his first sight of the proud little hunter’s trophy. an’ I hearn haow. ’at Joel has faound aout this ‘ere fox °° oe ih eee it ah maf lie Bl or Ee a 

Pele tos Galtier lta tis wl a ain” Seaany re ah an’ "ll be up here tu night a-diggin’ on ‘em aout. meeeererly ree ; Som le my miles from the Indian 
sponded, and marched into the ‘kitchen, where he was That'd spile a lot o' fun for yer daddy next fall, an’ i'm b — f<t vail te oF ee nee oe ee eee 
received with exclamations of wonder and admiration by jst a-goin’ tu give this ’ere ol’ lady a hint tu move.” : ay ‘th oy a oe ail oe. wil es ae seers 
epee Satara yn rag oa cr lal eae With that he began filling his pipe, but taking-no pains took with a “grain of allowance. The tenderfoot had 


: . : ‘dent! not to scatter tobacco, and lighting it with an unneces- [W0 days’ provisions, cooking utensils and blanket ready, 
somber Gemstaet en seams ee or aad y sary number ‘of matches, the. stumps of. which were — men the two by. — ange hey carrying nothing 
over them; and the baby was given a tail feather to dropped about the several entrances, where he also spat nat ; wel ces litte ee t a for such a short hunt 
cree | raft nn ay Tre Aho at onda il salt would all that was needed 
t , : Pi tad * then “There.” he said, looking with satisfaction on the gen- e- a ; : 7 ' 
. ae owe Phd op oe a aaenen mg piaocns = eral untidiness. “I'll warrant ye she'll move her fam’ly do, I t o. snd = the ae playing Indian would 
little hunter man got !” said Aunt Jerusha. She sang ina ™P inter some laedge in the woods, an’ the skunks can hev friends ee ent e started off, — the warning of 
cracked voice as she stepped across the kitchen in her these ’ere lodgin’s ater tu-day. I cal’late she does more {TICUES, WIKI AS 18 Ante tie ty Cee 


isk, j i : good a-ketchin’ mice ’an what hurt she does ketchin’ tur- '© the guns alone. After many miles of tramping across 
brisk, jerky, ar cae. la keys, an’ as fer lambs, if folks’ll rub some sulphur ontu the _ jc with ‘ oe sun beaming upon ne a 
Tu pigeons in the dies em, the foxes won t tetch ’em, an’ ’twould be tew. bad tu a Ae p no that = ec . in a small t or - t es _ 

$0 bid Riseuedl to beef ae’ bear hev sech fun as they'll make right handy by for yer daddy. dks t, Age a ‘hicl was now Tot teen y et : e 

An’ live on pigeon pies ” : an’ sech a good time as they’re a-hevin’ on, all spilte jest ter hour, for which no provision ha en made other 


for nothin’, as you might say. An’ naow, I da’ say, she than a slice of bread a wise old hunter had slipped into 
She tied the apron and began searching for the pocket. won’t so much as thank you an’ me for a-doin’ of her a the pocket of the adventurous white man. He divided 
that held her snuff box, bending her head awry to look for good turn. but ’ll keep a-scoldin’ on us for stinkin’ up her with the two Indians, but still felt the pangs of hunger, 
the obscure slit in her skirt. Then, just as her hand was haouse wi’ terbacker, along arter she’s got set up in her 5 tired and worn out, and on questioning his Spartan 
on the comforting box, her spectacles dropped off, and new quarters, but we can stan’ it, an’ we had a good time guides if, they too were not hungry, they answered, 
snatching at them, she lost hold. of the box, which watchin’ on her. My! haow pleasant it looks in the woods. Muncha.” no; “to-night echo hum-bux-chay,” deer eat 
tumbled to the floor, the box — one way, and an’ haow neat the grape blows smells! It’most makes me Plenty. This was reassuring to the white man, but did not 
scattering a brown trail; the cover, another way; and the wish ’at I was a ol’ fox, a-livin’ free in the woods an’ fill the present void. ‘ 4 Pe 
vanilla bean bounding away on a course of its own. fields, ’thaout nob'dy’s boots an’ shoes tu bother with, , [he plans for the hunt were now given in Indian-like 
Sammy viewed the catastrophe a moment in speechless nor nob’dy tu take thought on. But then, bymebye, they’li ‘&™™s by Billy Bowlegs. With gestures he said, “Tommy 
consternation, while Drive with a charge of snuff in hafter turn aout an’-shift for themselves, a-huntin’ mice Doctor hunt this way, Little Willsie* this side, me go 
one eye, uttered an agonized howl as he clawed at the by the squeakin’ on ‘em, an’ stealin’ chickens an’ turkeys 4795S Praura, thus covering the territory for the chase 
suftermg orb with one hind foot, and the baby set up a an’ lambs, an’ a-sneakin’ raound the woods arter pa’tridges with the understanding that all meet in camp when “sun 
sympathetic yell. an’ rabbits, an’ lookin’ aout fer traps ’at’s sot, an’ larnin’ %° down.” An hour’s tramp convinced the tenderfoot that 
“Oh, Uncle Lisher!” cried the boy, rushing in to his runways, an’ gittin’ chased by haoun’ dogs, an’ gittin the deer were not in his range, and he returned to the 
steadfast friend, “Aunt ’Rushy tried tu sing. an’ she’s shot, an’ their own mother not carin’ no more’n if *twas Starting place—which was only a camp in name—to rest 
comin’ all tu pieces! Come an’ stop her, quick!” any other fox. So I guess on the hul, I’d-ruther be Uncle his weary limbs and soliloquize on hunting deer—a la 
“You don’t say!” said the shoemaker, receiving the Lisher a-shoolin’ raoun’ the woods an’ lots, wi’ a leetle Seminole. His rambling thoughts were now disturbed 
alarming tidings with philosophical calmness, and listen- boy, a-lookin’ at what the good Lord hes made for us,  >Y large drops of rain, accompanied by a rumbling of 
ing a moment to the confusion of sounds. “Wal, I guess thankful tu be right amongst it all, an’ tu hev som’b’dy thunder in the east. Soon the rain simply poured, com- 
we Il hafter git the darkter, ‘cause like ’s not we wouldn’t tu hum a-waitin’ for us, an’ a-keerin’ for us. Hity tity, ju’ _Pletely drenching the tenderfoot and making the ground 
git her Saetlass right. If we got a laig on where a’ arm look at this!” soggy and uncomfortable. Shortly after the storm Billy 
,orter go ’t would spile her gait, an’ if we got her nose on They were skirting the open edge of the woods, where Bowlegs returned empty handed. Affairs now began to 
the back side of her head. she couldn't never take no suff, in the mottled shade of new leafage a profusion of forest take on a somber look, with prospect of nothing but salt 


an’. wouldn’t never be. hanpy.ag’in. I guess we won’t’on- anntials were spreading their tender leaves above the mat fT supper—Billy reporting no sign of any game what- 
- dertake. that, job, but I’ll tell ve what. I got them ’cre of last year’s drab and russet, wild ginger, sarsaparilla, YT: Night was now fast approaching, and ‘Billy began 
-» shoes an’ if you'll fe along wi’ me, an’ not tell. blond-root, moose flower, liverwort and fern, and the ‘© Pull twigs and branches from the trees for a bed, for 
Z mob’ dy, iten this fam’ly. I'll show ye suthin’ pooty !” tender sprouts of seedling trees, when there was an out- he night. The charging of the dogs announced the ap- 


: gave a helping finger to his little crony, as burst of clucking and a furious flutter of feathers at Pach of some one, and to the delight of the disheartened 
_ they set forth aeross the fields as happy in present freedom their verv feet, and a spattering abroad os ooulieg of white man, Tommy Doctor stalked: from the surrounding 
‘| from care as the bobolinks that blithely sang above their uncountable vellow: balls that vanished as soon as seen; .S8#d0ws into the rays of the camp-fir” “ad dropped at 
.. brown mates’ nesting in the tangled clover tufts. when the bewitched rumple of gray feathers went tumbling * White friend. Pere 
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his feet a nice fat doe. It was but the werk of a moment to 
take the liver from the deer, 'and soon it was roasting in 
the hot embers. The two Indians quickly skinned and 
cut up the doe, and securing two oak saplings, placed 
the ribs to roast, the savory odor quickening the hunger 
to a ravenous degree. As the three hunters dispensed 
venison and salt, Tommy related his experience, which 
showed how nearly tney came to going supperless. After 
tramping many miles and the sun nearly setting, the 
Indian had discovered a bunch of deer on a broad savanna 
in the distance, but they were constantly on the alert. 
He had no chance to slip upon them, as the.deer were 
windward, and they were out of rifle range. He watched 
the direction they were feeding, and by making a large 
circle, he reached the side toward which they were tnov- 
ing, and, quickly hid in the edge of the timber till they 
came within gun shot. 

Breakfast was a repetition of supper—liver, rib roast, 
salt, which to the tenderfoot was getting rather mo- 
notonous. Not so to the Indians, who were in their ele- 
ment. 

It was now decided that all three should hunt together 
that day, Doctor Tommy arguing that as he was hidden 
from the deer, and had fired but one shot, they were not 
much frightened, and consequently would be feeding in 
the same neighborhood. After a brisk tramp of two miles 
through the wet grass, the trail was discovered where it 
left the savanna and led through the heavy timber. 
None but an Indian could have followed such a trail, but 
on they ied, trailing with a readiness and a certainty only 
accomplished by long years of practice, aided by a native 
sense. Their eagle eyes following the trail as readily and 
unerringly as a dog would a fresh track. When ques- 
‘ioned by the white hunter as to their certainty of the 
‘tail, no evidence of which was perceptible to him, the In- 
dian would significantly point to a ripped twig, or stoop- 
ing down to the ground carefully remove a dead leaf or 
two and show the faint impress of the deer’s hoof in the 
soft earth. Thus they trailed for almost an hour. The 
trail was a circuitous one and finally led them to a large 
prairie. Quickly the keen eyes of the Indian discovered 
the quarry, and he exclaimed, “Echo chaw-kee bin,” deer 
five, but observing the questioning look of the white man, 
who in vain had scanned the prairie, they pointed to a spot 
near the distant horizon, where gradually the faint out- 
lines of moving objects were discovered. Looking out 
on the broad prairie which stretched for miles in the 
distance, the bunch of deer could now be seen quietly 
feeding along. The white man soon realized that-the only 
way to secure a trophy would be to employ Indian tactics 
and take his first lesson in creeping upon the game. At 
this point Billy Bowlegs returned to camp with the dogs. 

An oper prairie had to be crossed where there was 
scarcely a bush or palmetto to afford a screen. At first 
they. started at a brisk pace, which gradually, as they 
drew nearer, slackened to a slow walk in a crouching 
attitude; then, as the distance was lessened, they advanced 
on their hands and knees, and finally the last 200 or 300 
yards was made by crawling flat on the ground and 
pushing the gun ahead of them, the Indian leading and 
the white man acting as his shadow. The intense strain 
and excitement caused the tenderfoot’s heart to beat so 
violently that, as he expressed it afterward, “he felt as if 
his heart-throbs would startle the deer.” The approach 
was rendered more difficult from the number of deer in 
the bunch, their habit of constantly watching for an 
enemy keeping one of them on the alert almost continu- 
ously. The deer’s practice of shaking its tail before 
raising its head to look for danger, enabled the two hunt- 
ers to make the advance only when their heads were 
down. Finally the supreme moment came. When within 
about 75 yards of the game the Indian quietly motioned 
to the white hunter to crawl in front, and at the same time 
telling him to select for his aim the large antlered deer 
at the left. At the crack of the gun the deer bounded 
off, the large buck aimed at taking the lead, the trembling 
tenderfoot continuing to fire until the magazine of his 
gun was empty. The Indian had not fired a shot, but 
burst out laughing, saying, “Fun plenty. White man 
Kismas [Christmas] all same.” The humiliation of miss- 
ing so pretty a shot after such an exhausting maneu- 
ver was very mortifying to the white hunter, and the 
Indian, after enjoying his discomfiture for a brief season, 
remarked, “Big echo. You kill him.” When questioned 
he remarked that at the first shot “echo’s tail go down 
and no come up,” which was later learned as a sure sign 
of a fatal shot. Going to the spot where the deer were 
startled, the trail of blood was found, and following for 
about half a mile the large deer was found dead. The 
joy, the excitement the tenderfoot experienced as he 
beheld his first deer can only be appreciated by those 
who have had a similar good fortune. Skinning the 
deer’s legs up from the hoof about a foot, the four feet 
were tied together, the Indian remarking, “Me carry 
echo. Willsie tired. Too much,” at the same time 
placing his head in the leop made and walking off with 
the deer swung over his back as lithely as if he carried 
no burden. On, on the hunters walked, the tenderfoot 
insisting upon being allowed to carry the deer, the In- 
dian humoring him as he would a child. The white man 
was borne down by the weight, and a few yards con- 
vinced him he had undertaken no child’s play, when 
Tommy, with a knowing smile, offered to take the load. 
At last camp was in sight, the tenderfoot happy over his 
prize, but completely used up. 

On reaching camp a joyful surprise was waiting for 
them. Before the camp-fire was the cook of the hunting 
etd busily at work preparing dinner, which to the 

ungry tenderfoot looked like a feast that kings might 
envy. The half-famished man could not be ceremonious, 
but taking the boiled grits to one side ate and ate like a 
starving man, the Indians standing by with comical smiles. 
When the deer hunters did not put in an appearance at 
the Indian village by bedtime on their first day out, as the 
old hunters fully thought they would. the friends of the 
white man grew anxious, and it was decided that the old 
chief and the cook should get an early start in the morn- 

, take some provisions, and at the same time cut a 
Dee tree that was near the point at which the hunters 
were to camp. and thus add to the sweets of the trip. 

The chief, Tallahassee. cut the first chip from the large 

ine tree and turned the axe over to Billy Bowlegs. 

the tree fell with a crash the old Indian stood 


tady with a bunch of moss to stop the hole, and then 


FOREST AND S1iArAM. 


with a smoke made of burning rags to discourage the 
angry bees all was in readiness to open up the hidden 
treasure of pure, rich wild honey and take it out. The 
reader may picture the scene that followed. 

Seated on a log underneath the cool shadows of a 
large palm tree are the two white men, with heads 
thrown back looking like ancient cherubs as they suck 
the nectarine comb in sweet silence, while at their feet 
on the grassy sward are the picturesque Seminoles 
similarly occupied, and thus we leave them. 

MINNIE MooreE-WILLson. 


Kissimmee, Fla. ’ 
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Mine Ease in Mine Inn. 
“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?’’—Falstaft. 


THERE is a charm about the South which is all its own. 
We may go North, East or West, but do not experience 
anything like it. And long days after we have returued 
home the memory of it abides with us. In what does this 
charm consist? Hard to say, as in the case of most 
charms. But of one thing [ am very sure, and that 
is that it did not consist in one or two hotels I had the 
fortune to run'up against during a recent trip down there. 

I have already contributed to Forest anp STREAM some 
notes on this trip, but confined myself to the sporting 
side of my experiences. If you will permit me, | shall 
now dilate a little on the domestic or hotel side. But I 
want to disclaim any intention of reflecting on Southern 
hotels generally. I only wish to relate what I know of 
one or two of them, in the hope of affording some enter- 
tainment to your readers and at the same time stirring 
the consciences or self-interest, at least, of the proprietors 
of the said establishments, if perchance my words Should 
reach them, 

In Richmond, where I made-a brief stay, I confess I 
found things all right. Perhaps the service might have 
been a little more alert, but for what it lacked in this 
respect it made up in civility. Bidding farewell tu the 
comfortable bed, the bath tub and the plenteous table of 
the Richmond hostelry, I set my face toward—well, let 
us call it Slocum Podger, Va. For three or four hours 
we jogged along by rail, stopping every fifteen or twenty 
minutes at some little wayside station. My traveling 
companions were for the most part of the ebon variety, 
and these amused themselves with playing upon a 
harmonica or mouth organ. Whenever one exhausted 
his repertoire he would hand the organ to another, atid 
immediately proceed to fall asleep, his example being 
imitated all round. The spectre of care does not cut much 
figure here, thought I. At length a junction point was 
reached, and the conductor informed me that I should 
have to wait an hour and a half here. “Any hotel or piace 
of refreshment?” I inquired. “Oh, yaas, sah—elegant, 
suh!” Taking up my grip and other belongings I left 
the train and found myself on a little platform among a 
crowd of negroes and fatigued-looking whites. One of 
the former edged up to me and sedulously inquired: 
“Want a nice hot dinnah t’-day, sah?” 

“Well, no,” I answered, “but I wouldn’t mind having 
a sandwich and something to drink.” 

“Heah, boy,” then cries my accoster, “take the gein- 
man’s bag and show him to de hotel.” 

Following the boy I mounted a hilly road leading from 
the station, but nowhere could I see anything looking 
like a hotel. “Have we far to go?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no, sah—right heah!” and with that he darted 
across the road and entered a building which I could 
have sworn was only a barn. I entered close behind 
him and found the “office” littered with papers and two 
or three cats and dogs lying around asleep. There were a 
few rickety chairs and a writing table in the corner, 
with half a broken bottle for an inkstand. The woodwork 
of the walls and doors was cracked with age, and cvi- 
dently had never rejoiced in a coat of paint. As I stood 
gazing about and wondering within myself, a door opened 
and a great fat negress presented herself, bowing and 
smiling. “Nice hot dinnah t’-day, suh. All ready, suh!” 

Glancing within the room behind her I saw a long deal 
table set with knives and forks and a few dishes containing 
great chunks of butter. In the remote distance was a 
smaller table, on which was an immense fat ham and a 
few etceteras. “Nice hot dinnah t’-day, suh!” repeated my 
hostess. 

“No, thank you; I intend dining at Slocum Podger, but 
I would like a sandwich and a bottle of beer.” 

“We don’t keep beah, sur, but you can git it at the sio’, 
suh. Boy, show the gemman the sto’.”” No show of dis- 
appointment or displeasure—no incivility or rudeness! 
Whether to be more surprised at the shortcomings of the 
establishment or the extreme courtesy which prevailed 
therein I know not. At the “sto’” I got my bottle of 
beer, but nothing to eat. As I was drinking the beer I 
saw an aged darky standing diffidently some short dis- 
tance away. As soon as I left the counter he went up to 
it and asked the proprietor if he had any “cohn whisky.” 
The proprietor said that he had two kinds—“white and 
yellow.” Then the darky asked which was “de best.” 
“Oh, the white, I reckon.” “Give me ten cents’ wo’th of 
de white,” came then, with the production of a ginger ale 
bottle. This was nearly filled, and when it was passed 
over to the customer he proceded to empty half the 
contents into my unwashed beer glass and drank it off. 
Ambling out of the place he made his way to an ox cart 
which was standing near the station with the partner of 
his joys and sorrows (evidently) seated contentedly there- 
in smoking a pipe. To her he passed the bottle, which 
she sampled with great seeming relish. A barrel of fiour 
was then got aboard, the oxen were whipped up and the 
whole caravan mounted the hill at a snail’s pace, while 
the slanting rays of the —_ fell upon them, per- 
fecting the picture, which mig 
speak, from the pages of Virgil. 

Continuing my journey to Slocum Podger, i arrived 
there about 5, and was met at the station by the proprictor 
of the hotel with his surrey. A drive of ten minutes 
took us to the place where I had hopefully looked forward 
to ample consolation for my experiences at the junction. 
But, ently had reckoned without my host, literal, 
figuratively. anes Seaanne 20 ee with great 
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bedstead, wide enough to hold three Seonle, at least; a 
washstand, a looking glass (whose r ons suggested 
those of an agitated pool), a cane-bottomed chair and a 
little old rusty stove. Left alone I cast my eyes. around 
and a feeling of desolation stole over me. “Great 
Scott!” I ‘cried, “this won’t do. We must have a fire. 
“Here, boy,” I cried through the window to a little mg- 
ger, “come in here and light my fire.” “Yaas, suh,” was 
the willing response, and in he came. The stove was. full 
of logs, not coal, and as the boy began to’ operate on‘ 
these it wasn’t long before he had the room half-tilled 
with smoke. Seizing my hat I fled into the air and con- 
soled myself with a pipe in the quiet of the neighboring 
woods. When I got back I was greeted by my friends 
H. and B., who had just returned from shooting. This 
cheered me up a bit, and following B. to his room I then 
had the privilege of observing a scene long, to be re- 
membered, viz., the herculean B. bathing in a basin. “And 
they won’t even half-fill my jug!” he remarked, laugh- 
ing. 5 ; 

When we sat down to dinner—‘“Ah,” I imagine I hear 
the sympathetic reader here exclaim, “surely now you 
received compensation—wild turkey, venison, or quail at 
the very least.” Believe it not, fond dreamer! Wild 
turkey, venison and quail cost money, but pig’s meat, or, 
in the vernacular, ham, with the concomitant eggs, we 
received and continued to receive morning, noon and 
night during my stay. It wasn’t bad ham; on the con- 
trary, it was good—‘‘cohn’ fed,” as they say—but an 
unvaried diet of even the best ham, with the freshest 
eggs, becomes a trifle monotonous. I ventured to wax a 
little sarcastic with the landlord at the expense of his 
table (expressing my fear that the supply of pigs might 
run short down there), but he regarded me with such an 
expression of naive astonishment as almost made me feel 
ashamed of myself. I was reminded of the story of the 
Irish waiter in the wilds of Connemara, who, on being 
asked by the English tourist what he had for dinner, an- 
swered, “Bacon and eggs.” “Nothing else?” queried the 
tourist. ‘Nothin’ else!” exclaimed Pat. “And fwhat 
else would yez be wantin’? Isn’t that fwhat they all get?” 

After dinner an adjournment was made to the “office,” 
where the various wise men and sports of the town used 
to congregate of an evening to smoke, exchange opinions, 
or swap yarns. Here a stove was burning, and soon the 
atmosphere became so drowsy, and not alone from the 
stove, 1 am bound to say, that I wished H. and B. good- 
night and betook myself to my bedroom. Yes, I told my- 
self, despite all its discomforts, I know I shall sleep well. 
So into bed I got, but seemed to roll on the springs in- 
stead of the mattress, so thin was the latter; then lay 
for awhile in trepidation, noting my sensations, but these 
being normal, with a sigh of thankfulness I turned on my 
pillow and was soon fast asleep. I might have slept all 
night, but sad to relate, shortly after midnight, as I judge, 
I had a dream of a horse tramping about in a stable, and 
presently awoke to hear my neighbor walking up and 
down in his shooting boots on the bare floor. For an 
hour or more he kept this up, during which, of course, I 
lay awake. But when I got to sleep again, I am glad to 
say, I remained undisturbed till morning. The gray light 
of dawn is never particularly cheerful, but, ugh! when you 
behold it through the medium of a bedroom such as mine, 
then it is positively uncanny. 

Shall I go on or shall I stop here? I think I had better 
stop, for fear of being accused of hypercriticism or laying 
it on too thick, But t would like to give a word of part- 
ing advice to my friend Boniface, “Wake up! This is 
the end of the nineteenth century. You are anxious for 
guests, sportsmen and others, and you should know that 
the way to get them is to make them feel sure of being 
well treated—of home comforts, in fact. Sportsmen can 
rough it, and on occasion like to do so, but I have yet to 
meet that one who likes to rough it in his hotel. Take 
my advice and wake up! There’s a good, honest man! 

began by saying that the South has a charm of its 
own, and I will end by repeating it. You get up in the 
mornings and go out, and even if your hotel is such as 
A hundred and one 
things, rare or unseen before, interest you. You feel as 
if you were in a new country, and chiefly because of this: 
Wherever you go, whomever you meet, you receive 
nothing but courtesy—kindness. The rude answer and 
the “marble heart” are practically unknown there. If 
you are a sportsman you go into the woods and find 
game in plenty, and if you are a tourist in. search of the 
picturesque and historical, you are equally successful. 
The long dreamy day (I am speaking now of the fail) 
comes to an end at last, and at night as you stroll about 
smoking your cigar, the moon is floating serenely over- 
head, the crickets lisp somnolently and perchance a strain 
of dialect negro melody comes wafted from the mysterious 
woods. An atmosphere of peace and romance almost 
surrounds you, and if you are not utterly material I say 
you will quite forget that you have eaten of ham and eggs 
three times that day. F. Moonan, 

New York, December. 


Ruxton’s “Life in the Far West.” 


Str. Louts, Mo., Dec. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am keenly interested in Mr. Wm. N. Byers’ article in 
your issue of Dec. 30 on Ruxton and Williams. It con- 
tains material that is new to me; but I wish to correct 
one error. Mr. Byers states that Ruxton left only the 
unfinished manuscript of “Life in the Far West,” and 
that the book, as it subsequently appeared, was the work 
of another hand. The fact is that “Life in-the Far 
West” first appeared as a serial in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, running from June, 1848, to November of the same 

ear. Ruxton died in St. Louis, Aug. 29, 1848, and was 
ried here in the old Epi cemetery. 

The editor of Blackwood’s Magazine says, in an 
obituary notice: “The narrative of ‘Life in the Far West’ 
eee offered for insertion in Blackwoods’ 
in 
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be well to correct a misapprehension as to the truth or 
fiction of the paper. It is no fiction. There is no inct- 
dent in it which has not actually occurred, nor one char- 
acter who is not known in the Rocky Mountains, with the 
exception of two whose names are changed—the originals 
* these, however, being equally well known with the 
others.” 

I have personally identified nearly every character in 
the book. In the St. Louis Republican of Aug. 30, 1848, 
* is an obituary of Ruxton, which speaks in appreciative 
terms of Ruxton’s character and works, including “Life 
in the Far West.” There can be no doubt that this 
book was entirely of his own composition. If it had not 
been essentially a -true picture of trapper life in the 
forties, there would assuredly have been a storm of pro- 
tests from readers in St. Louis, which, at that time, was 
the headquarters of the fur trade, and a rendezvous for 
the very characters named in the book. 

Horace KepHart. 


The Appalachian Park. 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The efforts of the Appalachian National Park Association 
—the organization which was perfected in Asheville, 
North Carolina, in November of this year, by citizens of 
many States, for the purpose of bringing to the attention 
of Congress the desirability of establishing a great na- 
tional park and forest preserve in the Southern Appa- 
jachian Mountain region—are succeeding far beyond the 
anticipation of the most urgent supporters of this great 
movement. Prominent and influential men in every part 
of the country have given their aid, numerous newspapers 
have advocated the project, and as yet no adverse or un- 
favorable criticism has been heard or written, and it 
seems practically certain that with a united movement the 
desired park can be secured. 

This unanimous approval and indorsement of the effort 
to secure this great national park is but the spontaneous 
demand of those who are acquainted with the Southern 
Appalachian region. For where can you find such rare 
natural beauty as in western North Carolina and eastern 
Tennessee, or, more definitely speaking, in the Great 
Smoky Mountains, the Balsam Mountains and the Black 
and Craggy Mountains? Here are the most beautiful as 
well as the highest mountains east of the lofty Western 
ranges; forty-three mountains of over 6,000 feet in alti- 
tude, as well as a great number of inferior height, all 
clothed with virgin forests and intersected by deep val- 
leys, abounding in brooks, rivers and waterfalls, combine 
to make this region one of unsurpassed attractiveness. 

Standing upon the summit of one of these lofty moun- 
tain heights, the eye often seeks in vain for a bare moun- 
tain side, the evidence of the devastating axe—and before 
one stretches out a view magnificently beautiful. If, in- 
deed, the natiorial parks already established have been 
chosen for their unusual natural beauty, here is a national 
park conspicuously fine, awaiting official recognition as an 
addition to the number. 5 

The superb forests of the Southern Appalachian sys- 
tem are superior to those of any other section of the 
United States, and its variety of hardwoods and conifers 
is wonderful. Professor Gray, the eminent botanist, says 
that he encountered a greater number of indigenous 
trees in a trip of thirty miles through western North 
Carolina than can be discovered in a trip from Turkey to 
England, and through Europe, or from the Atlantic coast 
to the Rocky Mountain Plateau. Here is the home of the 
rhododendron, the meeting place of the flora of the North 
and South, and the only place where distinctive Southern 
mountain trees may be found side by side with those of 
the North. Here, too, are found trees of from 5 to 7 
feet, and even more, in diameter, which tower to a height 
of 140 feet, and these patriarchal trees, though innumer- 
able, are greatest in dense forests of many valuable and 

beautiful varieties: There is but one such forest region 
in America, and the neglect of the opportunity now put 
forth in saving it may work irretrievable loss. The in- 
creasing scarcity of timber is causing the large areas of 
forests to be rapidly cleared by those whose principal 
thoughts are immediate returns by a system which will 
result in a few years in the extinction of the forests. The 
National Park alone can prevent this destruction, and 
surely it should not delay longer. 

It is also the-duty of the National Government as the 
guardian of the national interests, not the least of which 
are the rivers which have their head waters in these 
mountains, to protect their sources and the water supply 
of the country. 

As to the healthfulness of the region, it is a well 
recognized fact that the plateau lying between the Gréat 
Smoky Mountains and the Blue Ridge is one of the most 
popular health resorts in the world. Malaria is unknown. 
It rivals Asizona as a sanatorium; for those suffering 
from pulmonary troubles there is’ no better place. No 
better spot could be found for the establishment of a 
sanatorium for the sailors’ and soldiers of our country. 
The climate is fine the year around, and by reason of 
the high altitude the climate in summer is more agree- 
able than that of regions further North. For many years, 
to those wishing to escape the rigors of the Northern win- 
ters, this plateau has become a favorite resort. It has one 
of the best all-year climates in the world. 

The existing national parks can only be visited in the 
summer. If a national park were established in this 
mountain region, it could be visited and enjoyed. the year 





The location is central. It is only twenty-four hours’ 
ride from New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo and the 
Gulf States. It is therefore within easy reach of millions 
of people, and a park there could be in fact as well as 
in name a national park. 

Apart from these natural reasons, the Eastern States 
are entitled to a national park. There is no national 
park of the character suggested east of the Yellowstone, 
which is considerably more than 2,000 miles from the At- 
lantic coast, nor is there even a forest preserve east of 


The Government can easily secure a large boundary of 
this most beautiful and attractive country. These reasons, 
and many others, have given this movement sup- 
port. Other arguments could be advanced in its favor; 
but the Appalachian National Park needs no 

for the mere mentioning of it alone is sufficient to cause 


- establish the park. 


Dakota, which is but a few hundred miles 'tiearer. 


approval of the movement. It is therefore sincerely hoped 
that Congress will immediately take up the matter and 


The efforts of the Appalachian National Park Associa- 
tion are to be comméhded. Its promoters are moved 
only for the public good, and should this movement finally 
succeed, the thanks of the entire country will be due to 
them for their earnest efforts. 

C. P. Amster, Sec’y. 


“The Farmer’s Boy.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the issue of Forest AND STREAM of Sept. 30, on the 
editorial page, there was a subject which I will not 
overlook. It was entitled “The Farmer’s Boy.” I have 
been waiting for some of the readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM’s columns to put in a word of appreciation of 
that article. I cannot let it pass without saying a few 
words in commendation. 

It strikes me there are a great many readers who have 
been New England farmers’ boys; though the article did 
not specify a New England farmer’s boy in particular, I 
think the subject must have been taken from that part 
of the country, anyway. It fits me. It recalls old times. 
The writer must have been there himself to know how 
to put in all those little points which made it real. 

It seems to strike my boyhood days just as they were. 
The old farm house stood on one side of the road, the 
barn opposite on thé other side on a little rise of ground; 
then back of the barn was the lane boarded on either side 
with hemlock slabs from the nearby saw mill. Out 
through this lane where we drove the cows was a grove 
of hemlocks on the steep side hill, through which the 
rocky and winding cow path went until we reached the 
top of the hill, and there was the wide open green pas- 
ture dotted here and there with a huckleberry patch, a 
large oak tree and a few buttonball trees to make shade 
for the cattle. On beyond this pasture we came to what 
we used to call the “Little Mountain,” called so to-day. 
We did not go over this, but there was a good road that 
went around it and led us down the other side—down, 
down, until we struck the trout brook. When we 
reached the trout brook we came to the mountain 
meadow of three or four acres, a lovely spot—I can see 
it now. Then beyond was the Bock pasture, which lay 
on the easterly side of grand old Mount Tom. 

Reading the “Farmer’s Boy” brought back to me the 
recollections of twenty-five and thirty years ago. I liked 
to run over my line of traps set for mink, muskrat and 
fox, and I did it early in the morning before I went to 
school, taking my dog with me as a companion. I often 
brought home a squirrel or partridge, shot on the way. 
But the boys have gone, the farm is deserted and no won- 
der they think of the good old days. My favorite fish- 
ing companion of thirty years ago was the Rev. Dwight 
Ives, of Suffield, Conn. About May of every year he 
would drive from Suffield to Conway, Mass., and always 
stopped at our place to spend a day or two. He gener- 
ally reached our place about time to do the chorgs in the 
afternoon, and I can never forget the pride that we boys 
used to take in unhitching his pet horse Frank; and he 
would look on and say, “Boys, give him a good bed”; 
and so we did. But he would not go to supper until 

Frank was cared for. Then, if I was not.in sight, he 
would say: “Where is my little fisherman?” Of course 
I was in hearing, and would in quick time sneak out from 
behind the cows or some other place of seclusion and 
carry more rye straw for Frank’s bed. In the morning 
Uncle Dwight and I would start for the trout brook, he 
with his slick little pepper cane rod and I with my rough 
ash rod in three joints put together with zinc ferrules 
(home-made). But we were happy—old age and child- 
hood. We would go out toward the barn and then 
through the lane and on to the trout brook. We always 
took a tramp up to near the source of the brook and 
would then fish down stream through the pastures and 
meadows. He always let me fish ahead of him, and now 
I can see how generous he was to teach me the arts of 
the trout fisherman. I shall never forget his telling me 
one day as we reached a favorite spot in an old meadow 
partly grown up to alders, where the brook took a quick 
turn and there was a deep hole: “Now be careful; 
crawl up and catch that big fellow that I did not get last 
year.” I crept as stealthily as a cat, dropped the fresh 
bait in the ripple of the brook and let it go with the 
current into the hole. Swish! and the rod nearly went 
out of my hands. I gave a jerk and up came a trout that 
would weigh probably three-fourths of a pound, but it just 
cleared the water and my line was entangled in the brush 
in the rear, and I said “By gosh, Uncle Dwight, did you 
see him?” “Look here, my boy, do not swear.” “I 
didn’t swear,” said I, “I only said ‘by gosh.’” “Well, 
we will not talk about it now; but please hand me one 
of those apples, and while you are getting your line free 
from the brush I will sit on this stump and enjoy it.” I 
gave him the apple, and to my regret I gave him the 
jargest in my pocket, because the apple lasted longer 
than the snarl of my line in the bushes. While the apple 
was being eaten I was receiving a great lecture on using 
the word “by.” It was some months after before I 
thought it proper to read in the papers any article “by 
telegraph”; but I understand it all now. 

I want it distinctly understood that this is no infringe- 
men on Fred Mather’s “By Gosh.” I had not thought 
of it until I read it in “Men I Have Fished With,” and 
then old farmer boy days made me think of it. Per- 
haps Fred Mather has seen me when I was a boy hang- 
ing around the place about five miles above Hotroke, 
Mass., where he used to bring up young shad in large 
cans and go out on the end of our old ferry boat and 
dump them into the Connecticut River. ._They were so 
many fish thrown away, and Mr. Mather knows the rea- 
son why. ** 








The news of the assignment of the John P. Lovell Arms 
Company, of Boston, last week, was received with much 
regret in business circles and by the many friends of that 
well-known concern. The firm was one of the oldest in 
he trade, having been founded in 1841 by John P. Lovell, 
who was first engaged solely in. the’ manufacture of guns. 
It was one of the largest sportifiggoods houses in New 
England, 2" t® 





In Memory of Joseph Birkett. 


Wit the rustle of the last falling leaves came to me 
the tidings of the fall of another old friend and comrade 
on the long trail. Stricken mercifully by a painless 
blow in one instant, his eyes beheld the fading glory 
of the autumnal earth and the untold glory of the world 
beyond. 

In boyhood we became comrades in the bonds of the 
gun, the angle and the trap; bred our first hounds from 
the same litter; killed our first foxes together on old 
Shellhouse; pulled trigger on the swarming ducks of 
Little Otter, and caught its pickerel. He was a true and 
faithful lover of nature, but shy of expression of his love; 
a born naturalist, unlearned in the lore of printed books, 
but taking his lessons at first hand where nature records 
her secrets, and quick to read them. I rarely spent an 
hour with him that he did not tell me something new 
of the ways of the wood folk, and water folk; or some 
shrewd guess concerning them. He had also a quaint, 
spicy and most original humor, that made him a de- 
lightful companion. 

In the old forest days or in the wilder region than ours 
he would have been a Natty Bumpo or a Nessmuk; as it 
was, he made the most of what was left to us, and was 
a type of a class that is fast passing away from us, that 
we miss the more that we shall not recover it. 

Farewell, old friend and genial comrade. Peace be 
unto thee; and may all thy days be pleasant in the per- 
petual Indian summer of the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

AWAHSOOSE. 
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The Largest Bird that Flies. 


Ir the subject of inquiry were the largest bird that ever 
lived, there can be little doubt that the palm would have 
to be awarded to the extinct New Zealand moa (Dinornis 
maximus), of which the total height was about 10 feet, 
the tibia or thigh bone measuring a yard in length. But 
this bird, like all the members of its genus, and like the 
apteryx, emu, cassowary, rhea and ostrich, which survive 
at the present day, was incapable of flight, and. therefore, 
for the present purpose need not be compared with those 
presently to be noted. As, however, there is some conflict 
of opinion as to the probable height of the largest species 
of moa, and a variation in the statements as to length 
of tibia in Dinornis maximus, it may be of interest en 
passant to refer to it. According to Messrs. Nicholson 
and Lydekker (Manual of Paleontology, 3d ed., 1889), 
the height (as above stated) -was 10 feet, and the length 
of tibia 3 feet. In Professor Newton’s admirable “Dic- 
tionary of Birds” (art. ““Moa’’) it is stated that Dinornis 
maximus is the largest of all the species, having a tibia 
measuring 39 inches, and probably reaching a height of 
12 feet. The former statement having been published in 
1886, and the latter in 1894, suggests as a possible ex- 
planation that between those dates a longer tibia (3 inches 
longer) came to hand, from which the increase in height 
of 2 feet was inferred; but the proportions in inches 
would be—36: 39:: 120: 130, that is to say, the specimen 
with a tibia of 3 feet 3 inches would measure only 10 feet 
10 inches in height, instead of 12 feet, as mentioned in the 
Dictionary quoted. 

But this by the way. The problem I will now try to 
solve (and it is one of some little interest) is, “Which 
is the largest existing bird that flies?” The question is by 
no means easily answered offhand. Ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred who are not naturalists would probably 
infer, from the marvelous stories they have read of lambs, 
kids and even children being carried off by it, that the 
lammergeier, or bearded vulture (Gypetus barbatus) must 
be unquestionably the largest living bird that flies. Those 
who have traveled in Peru and Chili would doubtless 
maintain that the South American condor (Sarcorham- 
phus gryphus) must surely exceed it in size; while pas- 
sengers who have made a voyage to the Cape or to the 
Falkland Islands will feel convinced that no bird at the 
present day has a greater expanse of wing than the 
wandering albatross (Diomedea.exulans). It is not pos- 
sible to settle these rival claims without having recourse 
to actual measurement. “Estimated” expanse of wing is 
for our purpose useless; hearsay evidence must be dis- 
carded. What we want are facts, first hand, from those 
who have actually taken measurements and ascertained 
weights, or seen them taken by others in their presence. 

If length of body from tip of beak to end of tail, ex- 
panse of wing measured between the extended tips, and 
weight of dead bird are to be taken as a test of size, it 
will probably surprise many persons to learn that the lam- 
mergeier is not the largest bird of prey in Europe, and 
that quite as large and somewhat heavier a riyal has 
visited the British Islands within the memory of those 
now living. I refer to the great Griffon vulture (Gyps 
fulvus), a specimen of which, as related in Yarrell’s 
“British Birds,” was captured in 1843 near Cork Harbor. 

This huge bird, when adult, measures from tip of beak 
to end of tail from 3 feet 10 inches to 4 feet-1 inch, accord- 
ing to sex (the females, as with most birds of prey, being 
larger than the males); the expanse of wing is from 
8 feet 10 inches to 9 feet 2 inches, and the weight from 
18 to 20 pounds. 

Not much inferior in point of size, though somewha 
less ‘in weight, is the cinereous vulture (Vultur 
monachus), the male of which attains a length of 3 feet 
6 inches, and the female 3 feet 9 inches, with an expanse 
of wing varying’ from 8 feet to 9 feet 10 inches, according 
to age and sex, and an average weight of about 14 pounds, 
the female bird being a pound or two heavier. 

An inquisitive reader may here inquire how do these 
weights compare with those of the eagles which dwell in 

. Scotland and the Isles, as well as in Ireland, and are met 
with from time to time in England, on migration, gen- 
— in autumn. : : ; 
_ An immature golden eagle from Loch Gair, obtain 
in the month of August, weighed 914 pounds, and oe 
ured between the extended wi 6 feet 7 inches. An- 
other two-year-old bird, procured in Ross-shire in Septem- 
ber, 1897 d 11 pounds; a third, killed at Kylemore 
Galway, in October, 1889, weighed 1254 pounds, 
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An immature white-tailed or sea le, shot in Brighton, 
weighed 10 pounds; another, killed at Arundel, barely 
10 pounds; while a fine old bird in fully adult plumage, 
from Stornoway, Lewis, weighed not less than 1Q)2 
pounds. This is the heaviest white-tailed eagle of which 
I have any note. It has been referred to by Robert Gray 
(“Birds of the West of Scotland,” p. 17) as being in the 
collection of Sir James Matheson, Bart., of Stornoway, 
and the finest British example of the sea eagle he had ever 
seen. He adds, “compared with three or four other sea 
eagles in the same collection, its size, indeed, appears 
quite extraordinary, and had the specimen been darker in 
color it might have readily been mistaken for the northern 
sea eagle of Pallas.” a 

It might be supposed that the imperial eagle would be 
larger and heavier than the golden eagle, but from actual 
comparison this does not appear to be so. Thus the 
golden eagle measures 3 feet to 3 feet 4 inches in length, 
© feet 6 inches to 7 feet 6 inches in expanse of wing, and 
weighs from 9 pounds to 12 pounds, while the imperial 
eagle measures only 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in length, 
6 feet 4 inches to 7 feet 1 inch in expanse of wing, and 
weighs on an average from 6 to 834 pounds. 

As for the lammergeier, it will be found on comparison 
of measurements and weights, that while in expanse of 

wing it measures no more than an adult Griffon vuiture 
(8 feet 3 inches to 9 feet 2 inches), its weight may. be 
several pounds less. 

Capt. Hutton, writing of the lammergeier as observed 
by him in the Himalayas, remarks: 

“Marvelous indeed are the stories told both by natives 
and Europeans of the destructive habits of this bifd, and 
both accounts I fully believe have scarcely a grain of 

‘truth in them. All mn positively say upon the point, 
however, is that I have known the bird well in its native 
haunts for thirty years and more, and never once in all 
that time have I seen it stoop to anything but a dead car- 
cass, As to carrying off hens, dogs, lambs or children, I 
say the feat would be utterly impossible, for the creature 
does not possess the strongly curved sharp-pointed claws 
of the eagle, but the far straighter and perfectly blunt 
talons of the vulture.” 

Mr. R. Thompson, also, after close and constant obser- 
vation of the habits of the lammergeier for twelve years, 
writes: 

“T have never seen them attack or come down to a 
living animal. They have repeatedly sailed past close to 
my nets when I have had live fowls and pigeons picketed 
as lures for hawks and eagles. They have passed within a 
few feet of these without once showing a desire to pick 
up any of the birds; and this, too, on the tops of high 
mountains in a perfectly wild country, with no human 
inhabitants within miles. On the other hand, they will 
at once come down on a well-cleaned carcass, a heap of 
bones, or the skeletons of smaller mammalia.* There 
must, of course, be some foundation,” he adds, “for the 
many statements that have been put forth as to the 
rapacious character of this bird. But this foundation I 
believe to consist in the natives constantly attributing 
the depredations committed by eagles to the lammer- 
geier.” 

As to the weight which the larger eagles can carry in 
the shape of prey, the writer last quoted says the golden 
eagle will kill and carry off young deer (i. “e., fawns) 
and kids, as I have myself seen. Ohe, at Strathmore, in 
Caithness, while devouring the carcass of a mountain 
hare, was attacked by a fox; a fight ensued, and aftcr a 
severe struggle, in which the fox got badly torn by the 
eagle’s talons, and the bird got severely bitten in the 
breast, the eagle, to save itself, took flight, with the fox 
holding on, until, at a considerable height in the air, the 
latter dropped to the ground and was killed by the fall. 
Mr. Robert Gray took pains to verify this story. 

Mr. A. Hume, writing of Pallas’ sea eagle, says: 

“A gray goose will weigh on the average 7 pounds 
(much heavier are recorded), but I have repeatedly seen 
good sized gray geese carried off in the claws of one of 
these eagles, the birds flying slowly and low over the sur- 
face of the water, but still quite steadily.” 

He once saw an eagle of this species on the River Jumna 
capture a fish so large that the bird only with difficulty 
succeeded in reaching a low sandbank in the river with its 
prey. As it made for this bank it flew so low and with 
such difficulty that the writhing fish in its claws struck 
the water every few yards, and twice seemed likely to pull 
its persecutor under water. On reaching the sandbank 
some 250 yards distant from the observer, a shot from 
his rifle caused it to quit the fish, which was then re- 
covered and found to be a carp (Cyprinus rohita), weigh- 
ing over 13 pounds—that is, considerably heavier than its 
captor. For the reason above given, such a feat would be 
ge for the lammergeier. 

ome we now to the condor of South America, a bird 
which is known to have a wide geographical range. It is 
found on the west coast from the Strait of Magellan along 
the Cordillera as far as eight degrees north of the equator. 
The steep cliff near the mouth of the Rio Negro is its 
northern limit on the Patagonia coast, and they have there 
wandered about 400 miles from the great central line of 
their habitation in the Andes. Further south, among the 
bold precipices at the head of Port Desire, the condor 
is not uncommon; yet only a few stragglers occasionally 
visit the sea coast. A line of cliff near the mouth of 
the Santa Cruz, Patagonia, is frequented by these birds, 
and about eighty miles up the river, where the sides of the 
valley are formed by steep basaltic snes: the condor 
reappears. From these facts, says Darwin, from whom I 
quote (“‘Naturalist’s Voyage Round the. World,” p. 182), 
it seems that the condors require perpendicular cliffs. In 
Chili they haunt during the greater part of the year the 
lower country near the shores of the Pacific, and at night 
several roost together in one tree; but in the early part 
of summer they retire to the most inaccessible parts of 
the inner Cordillera, there to breed in peace. As re- 
ep the expanse of wing in the condor, there appears to 
some conflict of testimony, although it may well be 

ve been 
recorded is due to the fact that they were taken from. 

’ birds of different ages and sexes. Thus,)in the journal 
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that the discrepancy in the measurements which 


* This does not ite aceord with remarks of Mr. Abel Chap- 
man, who, ii. his tful book “Wild ”D. S14, quotes 
‘an . to effect 


Manuel de la Torre, the best field naturalist in 
that the lam ‘takes young lambs and kids, and that he 
one in the act of eating a rabbit which he had just seen it kill. 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE WILL ENQBLE A READY COMPARISON OF THE SPECIES NAMED. 
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Name of Species. Length. Expanse of Wing Weight. 
Golden eagle.......-+-+++++e+0++: to Sft. 4in........... Git. Gin. to Tit. Gin.......+.seeeeeereeeeee 9Iibs. to 12ibs, 
Sea eagle............ seseeee tees Gin. to 2{t. 10in TH. tO Bft....-ceerceeeececccescsccconcere ibs. to 16ibs. 
Imperial eagle (India) i 6ft. 4in. to 7ft. lin... 6ibs. to 8lbs. 
Imperial e (Spain) . 3ft . Bin. to 6ft. 1in.. ibs. to ibs. 
Wedge-tailed eagle (Australia)... . Bin. (Gould)...... 9ibs. (Gould). 
Griffon vulture............+-+0++- . lin. to 9ft. 2in 18ibs. to 201 
Cinereous vulture.........+-+++++ 3f SSMS cubbescscchecessctvesetent l4Ibs. to 18ibs. 
Lammergeier ........+ssseseseees Zin. to 9ft. 2in 10lbs. to 16Ilbs. (Chapman). 
Lammergeier ....... Mi PNR ccc pnccnss cccénscceevnch snes sanqenusens ds tens ubbbmatabeccadavesnenes 
Condor (Patagonia). . 6in. (Darwin)... ..| Not stated. 
Condor (Ecuador).. Oft. Gin. (Whymper -| Not stated. 
eee! Rr e “many” (Byam Not stated. 
Condor (Chili)..........++++see0- “one” (Byam)......ssseseeeeeeeeees Not stated. 
ee SE ea BP SD cans vet Secs ob aaneok 








Bustard (Norfolk)... 
Bustard peering": 
Bustard (Seville)... 
Geet CHD « wis ke cdvccsocccsccne . Sin. (Tickell)....... 
Crane (England)...........+.++++ 4ft. (Yarrell)............ 
MRE a pibvuyecabece cssbeseeceeeed 3ft. Gin. to 3ft. 8in...... 
Heron ...... covducesel ae 

Wild Swan.. 
Albatross ... 
Albatross 
Albatross 








above quoted, under date April 27, 1834, at Santa Cruz, 
Patagonia, Darwin writes: “This day I shot a condor. 
It measured from tip to tip of the wings 8% feet, and 
from beak to tail 4 feet.” From measurements supplied 
by others it would appear that this was quite a small one. 
In Ecuador, for example, the largest seen by Mr. Edward 
Whymper measured 10 feet 6 inches from tip to tip of 
extended wings, although he remarked that most of those 
seen at Antisana and elsewhere were not so much as 9 
feet. (“Travels in the Andes.”) The experience of Capt. 
George Byam, the author of ‘Wanderings in Some of the 
Western Republics of America,” is instructive on the sub- 
ject of condors. He saw many which measured 12ft. in 
expanse of wing, and one of 13 feet, while the largest 
out of several which he shot in Chili measured exactly 
15 feet from tip to tip when pulled out fairly and not too 
hard. “It was,” he says, “a very powerful heavy bird, with 
legs almost as thick as my wrist, and the middle claw or 
finger, which I kept, was 7 inches in length.” Mr. N. E. 
Bieber, writing in the Field of Feb. 11, 1899, on “Deer 
Shooting in Bolivia,” remarks incidentally that a good 
sized male condor will measure 15 feet across the wings, 
thus confirming the observation long previously made by 
Capt. Byam, a good sportsman and accurate writer. 

Dr. Robert Cunningham, in his entertaining volume 
“The Natural History of the Strait of Magellan” (1871), 
describing an exploration of the Patagonia coast between 
Cape Possession and Dungeness Spit, recounts his falling 
in with seven or eight condors, one of which he tried in 
vain to stalk. 

“Tt is,” he says, “a truly magnificent bird when seen 
in a wild condition and on the wing; and one cannot be 
surprised that the most exaggerated accounts were given 
by the older travelers of the dimensions to which it at- 
tains, as much as 18 feet having been sometimes assigned 
to the expanse of wing.” 

This, of course, is mere guesswork, and not ‘an ascer- 
tained measurement. Some idea of the size of bird may 
be gained from an inspection of its furcula, of which he 
gives a figure (p. 303) from a specimen picked up on the 
beach. 

If weight alone were a criterion of size, the steamer 
duck of the Falkland Islands (Micropterus cinereus— 
Anas brachyptera of Latham) would challenge compari- 
son with some of the birds above named. he largest 
obtained by Dr. Cunningham, who gives an excellent ac- 
count of it (op. cit. p..93), measured 3 feet 4 inches from 
bill to tail and weighed 13 pounds, while Capt. Cook men- 
tions in his voyage that the weight of one was 29 pounds. 
Capt. Philip King, who observed this “gigantic oceanic 
duck” at the Falklands, described it as the largest he 
had ever seen (Voy. “Adventure,” i, p. 36), and remarked 
upon the small size of the wings, which, “not having 
sufficient power to raise the body, serve only to propel it 
along rather than through the water, and are used like the 
paddles of a steam vessel. Aided by these and its strong, 
broad-webbed feet, it moves with astonishing rapidity. fi 
would not be an exaggeration to state its speed at from 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour. This bird, however, being 
incapable of flight, at all events when fully adult (see 
Newton’s “Dictionary of Birds,” p. 518), is not com- 
parable with those large pinioned species above mentioned. 
As for the wild swan, which might seem to challenge com- 
parison with them, it may be remarked en passant than 
an adult whooper (Cygnus ferus) will measure 4 feet 10 
inches from tip of bill to end of tail (the long neck 
counting for much), 7 feet in expanse of wing, and will 
weigh from 18 pounds to 25 pounds. Here it will be seen 
that, notwithstanding the enormous weight, the extent of 
wing is no greater than in the golden eagle, much less 
than in the Griffon vulture, cinereous vulture and lam- 
mergeier, and only half that of the condor. 

For our present purpose it remains only to ascertain 
what has been recorded on good authority of the measure- 
ments and weight of the largest species of albatross 
(Diomedea exulans). It is found throughout the South- 
ern Ocean, and is seldom met with further north than 
lat. 30° S., although stragglers have from time to time 
been reported as occuring beyond that limit. The litera- 
ture relating to this bird is very extensive, so much so, in- 
deed, that it will be necessary to pass over many facts 
of interest concerning it, in order to confine attention to 
the only two points which have any bearing on the present 
inquiry, namely, dimensions and weight. 

Here is a observation of the kind needed by the 


late Dr. George Bennett, of Sydney. In his “Gatherings . 


of a Naturalist in Australasia” (1860, p. 72), he writes: 
“On June 8, in lat. 37° 15’ S., long. 60° E., we cap- 

tured the unusual number of seven specimens of the 

great wandering albatross. They were elegant birds of 


large size, with fine and shining plumage, but were quite 


helpless and stupid when brought on board. The size . 
of the largest was as follows: Length from the base of 


the bill to the extremity of the tail. 3 feet ro inches; 
of the expanded wings, 11 feet 8 inches. 
feet ; indeed, ¥ consider 11 feet the. 
I have met with only 6ne specimen in which the spread of 
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. to 8ft. (Selby 
. to 14ft. (Bennett) 
. 10in, (Sa 
. 4in. (Green) to 12ft. (Hutton)......| c.ccesecececcseereccesnccncrceeceaceusons 


from 10 feet 4 inches to 11 


.| 26Ibs. (Nicholson). 
..| 28lbs. (Nicholson), 30lbs. (Chapman). 
..| 10!bs. 80z. (Zool., 1876). 
10Ibs. 130z. (Stevenson). 

Not stated. 

5Y%lbs. (Muirhead). 
.-| 18lbs. to 25lbs. 

.| 17Ibs. (Gould). 
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wings measured 14 feet. The difference of sexes did not, 
in any of these specimens, make any alteration in size; 
and although the plumage differed through age, it did 
not afford any sexual distinction.” 

Mr. W. A. Sanford, writing of albatrosses seen dur- 
ing a voyage to Australia, and particularly referring to 
those skinned and dissected by himself (Zoologist, 1889, 
p. 387), remarks: 3 

“T have never measured an albatross which was more 
than 11 feet in expanse of wing—I think the exact meas- 
urement was 10 feet 10 inches—but I have been confidently 
assured by others that they have measured some. as much 
as 14 feet.” 

This confirms the above mentioned statement by Dr. 
Bennett. 

Herr Reischek, who visited and described a remarkable 
breeding haunt of the wandering albatross in the Auck- 
land Islands (Trans. N. Z. Inst., 1889, p. 126, and Zoolo- 
gist, 1889, p. 337), gives the following dimensions of some’ 
that he measured: Total length from tip of-bill to end of 
tail, 3 feet 3 inches; bill, 7 inches; tail, 7% inches; whole 
wing, from 4 feet 10 inches to 5 feet 10 inches; primaries, 
1 foot 8 inches; whole leg, 1 foot 10 inches; tarsus, 4% 
inches; middle toe, 7 inches. By the expression “whole 
wing” is evidently intended the length from the body 
(not from the carpal joint) to the end of the longest 
primary, just as the expression “whole leg” includes 
more than the tarsus. 

Out of more than a hundred specimens of the large 
albatross (D. exulans) caught and measured by Mr. J. F. 
Green (see his “Ocean Birds,” p. 5), the largest was 
11 feet 4 inches from tip to tip. This, he says, was con- 
firmed by the experience of a ship’s captain, who in forty 
years had never found one over that length. As this bears 
out the observations of Dr. Bennett and Mr. W. A. San- 
ford, we may take it that 11 feet represents the normal ex- 
panse of wing in a fully adult bird. 

In regard to weight, Capt. Hutton indorses the state- 
ment made by Gould that the average weight of the wan- 
dering albatross is 17 pounds. 

_ The following table will enable a ready comparison of 
the species named: 

From this table it will be seen that, while the heaviest 
bird capable of flight is the bustard, its expanse of wing, a 
trifle less than that of the wild swan, is 3 feet or 4 feet 
less than that of the famous albatross, and only half that 
of the largest condor on record. It is somewhat curious 
that the Australian bustard, though said to be larger than 
our bird, standing higher on its legs, and with longer 
neck, weighs considerably less. Gould, who “frequently 
encountered and killed it both on the plains of the Lower 
Namoi and also in South Australia,’ gives the weight 
of the male bird from 13 pounds to 16 pounds. The great 
bustard of South Africa, the “gompaauw” of the colonists, 
according to Mr. E. L. Layard, weighs from 30 pounds 
to 35 pounds. 

There is not much difference in the dimensions of the 
larger eagles above mentioned, all of which are less than 
those of the largest vultures. The far-famed lammergeier 
does not exceed in size the Griffon vulture, nor does it 
weigh so much by several pounds; while in point of 
size the giant albatross of the Southern Ocean, with an 
average expanse of 11 feet 4 inches, has to yield to the 
condor of Chili, whose extended pinions have in many 
cases measured 12 feet, and in one instance, on good 
authority, the almost incredible width of 15 feet.—-J. E. 
Harting in London Field. 


Birds in the City. * 

New York, Dec, 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: My 
little girl, who is seven years old, handed me yesterday 
the inclosed letter with a request to see if I could have it 
published, so that her little friends could read it. 

As I have been trying to cultivate in her the habit of 
observation, and a love for all out-door life, including 
its fauna and its flora, it occurs to me that perhaps her 
example could be followed by other children, and that 
the publication of this letter might open a way to the 
record of unusual observation that can be made even in a 
a city. This is what she writes: 

“My papa saw last spring two brown birds in our back 

1 eventh street, New York City. He said they 
were brown thrashers. When the sparrows saw them 
they thought they were going to have a good time by 
chasing away the thrashers, but as soon as the thrashers 
saw them they made a few steps forward and the sparrows 
ran as fast as could. This fall they came again, and 


as eee Hyone. 

“I forgot to say I wonder where the third bird came 
from, whether it was the young one or whether it was 
pee ee ee eee ae eee 
Of course it is needless to point out to you the inference 
that can be drawn, namely, that the sparrows: cannot in 
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all cases drive away even some of our smaller birds; that 
the return of the two birds showed an accurate memory 
of place, and that the accompaniment this fall by a third 
bird roe was - _ e as the pag two, - either a 
very rapid growth of the young in this case, or t ssage 
of communication between adults which nadted three 
birds to come to our yard in a species which I believe 
does not usually flock together. ; 
I also saw some orioles in the yard last spring. 
J. E. Hinpon Hyve. 


Animal Plagues in Jamaica. 


In a paper in the Journal of the Jamaica Institute on 
the late Mr. P. H. Gosse, by Mr. Duerden, appear some 
observations on recent changes in the life of that island 
which are interesting. ‘ 

The m se, which, as is remembered, was introduced 
there in order to destroy the cane rat, and which aiter it 
had exterminated the rat destroyed almost every other 
small living thing, is still very common in the. island, 
where it is said that over 1,400 of these animals were 
oat on two estates in eight weeks. 

e says also that ticks have become an absolute piague 
in certain sections of the island. Ticks have always been 
found in Jamaica, but it appears that originally there was 
but one species there. Many other sorts seem to have 
been introduced on imported_cattle. The writer refers to 
a severe outbreak of disease among cattle a few years ago 
which was at first thought to be the Texas fever. Later it 
appeared that many of the symptoms of this disease were 
absent, but it is believed that the introduced ticks had 
something to do with the epidemic. 


A Gigantic Egg. 


Naturalists will be interested to learn that a magnificent 
specimen of the egg of the Aipyornis maximus has ar- 
rived in London from Madagascar, where it was dis- 
covered by the natives buried in the sand. This zoological 
curiosity is the largest known to exist, and measures 
nearly a yard in circumference, and over a foot in length. 
Its cubical capacity is equal to nearly six ostrich or 150 
hens’ eggs. Specimens of this gigantic production have 
occasionally been met with in London, where they have 
fetched as much as £70 apiece—London Telegraph. 


Game Bag and Guan. 


Some Notes on Iowa Game. 


Durinc the season just past the game in northern Iowa 
has been in some respects unusually abundant. The 
season has been favorable for the rearing of young 
prairie chickens, and as a consequence we have had a 
somewhat unusual number of them. Another condition 
which is proving favorable to the preservation of game in 
this part of Iowa is the fact that each season more and 
more “posted fields’ are seen. This posting, however, 
by the farmers is not due altogether to their desire to pre- 
serve the ganie, but more often to preseive their stock 
from possible accident through the carelessness of irre- 
sponsible sportsmen! Thus it will be seen that careful 
and true sportsmen in the fullest sense, must suffer 
equally with the irresponsible ones—a fact which is to be 
regretted. It has not infrequently been the case that 
ae have been seen in Hocks of considerable num- 

ers. 

Quail have nowhere in this part of the State been very 
abundant, but they are most usually met with in farm 
groves and along roadway hedges. 

Partridges are rare, and not often seen. 

Water fowl, in the western and northwestern portions 
of the State, during the past fall, have been quite plenti- 
ful, and furnished some fine sport for local and other 
sportsmen. Jack rabbits are on the increase in various 
regions, and for sportsmen using hounds especially 
they have furnished some very enjoyable sport, as 
they keep to the open fields. This game also often fur- 
nishes splendid practice for long-range rifle shooting 
while the animal is “on the jump.” 

Cottontails are numerous, and will furnish much of the 
sport our “gunners” will have this winter. But little 
hunting in this line has so far been done, this owing 
to the fact that only up to within a few days ago has 
there been any snow on the ground. 

The fiend with two to five ferrets and a couple of old 
coffee sacks is here as usual, proving a curse to the real 
sportsman. 

Red 











Gray squirrels are a good “crop” this season. 
squirrels are in places considerably in ‘evidence also. 

At infrequent intervals a red fox, prairie wolf or a few 
coons are captured. The two former are started with 
hounds, and lead the dogs a chase extending over the 
country for miles and miles, and generally in a circle. 
It is a difficult matter to follow the hounds, owing to the 
oa that the country everywhere is so cut up by wire 
ences. 

Minks, muskrats and skunks are quite abundant, owing 
mainly to the fact that for some years past but little trap- 
ping has been done in this of the State.“ At one or 
two points on the Little Cedar River~-once the trapper’s 
paradise—are existing one or two families of otter. 

The sportsmen, especially fishermen, of this State have 
during the past season become considerably “r’iled” over 
the discrimination of the Illinois State fish law, which 
compels non-resident fishermen to procure a license in 
order to “fish its waters.” while Iowa has no such law. 
Doubtless the result of the test casein this . matter 
brought by some sportsmen of this State is familiar to the 
readers of Forest Anp Stream. The decision in this 
case has so incensed many of the sportsmen in Iowa, as 
well as the State game warden, that doubtless a re- 
taliatory measure will be introduced at the coming session 
= the State Legislature, and doubtless be enacted 
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Another class of “sportsmen” who have successfully 
fished the waters of many of the streams of 
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those “fishing for clams” for the commercial value of 
their shells. ' ’ 

The fish car which the State fitted out for the use of 
the State Fish and Game Commissioner has been put 
to good use, and numerous carloads of young and partly 
grown fish have been distributed in the rivers and lakes 
throughout various parts of the State. 

In spite, however, of the stringent and pretty well en- 
forced law against seining, spearing and other forms of 
illegal fishing, considerable of it is reported. The worst 
violation of the fish law in this State, however, is by 
the neglect or refusal of dam owners to furnish adequate 
fish runways in their dams which cross the streams. The 
complete enforcement of this statutory provision will 
doubtless necessitate costly law suits and long-continued 
litigation. CLEMENT L. WEBSTER. 

Cuarzes City, Ia. 


With the Antelope. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Little has been written on the 
very interesting subject of antelope hunting, compared 
with that of ‘other big-game hunting. In my varied ex- 
periences with the big game of the West, nothing has 
afforded me more exciting pleasure, tired legs and stiff 
joints than has the pursuit of these wary creatures. 

In the days when they were found in large numbers 
their curiosity oftep led them within easy range of the 
hunter who would hiost a flag to their view, but not so 
with the scattered remnants remaining in the early 
nineties. 

Owing to the great distance at which they can be seen, 
and the traveling necessitated to reach them, most per- 
sons hunt them on horseback, but I could not get the 
real good of a hunt without long tramps and crawling 
up on my game unseen. 

In the early spring of 1893, before the snow had gone 
off sufficiently for game to come into their summer 
range where we lived, Bert Reed, my near neighbor and 
hunting and trapping companion, and I thought we were 
hungry for fresh meat, not having seen any big game 
since the fall before, and that was all the kind of meat we 
could get. So the very early part of one morning found 
us with a two-horse wagon loaded with gunny sacks full 
of hay; tent, bed, cooking utensils and grub for several 


days; and after pulling through innumerable snow drifts . 


and going over two mountain ranges, we landed on the 
Hunter Flats, near the Platte River, in southern Wyo- 
ming, where a few small bands of antelope continued to 
show their “white patches” to passers by. 

At noon, ten miles from home, we pitched our tent, 
made coffee and ate our lunch, after which we each 
took our own way out over the rolling country, which 
was a valley between two mountains, about four miles 
wide, the antelope range extending many miles either 
way. 

I went directly across the valley and ascended the foot- 
hills on the opposite side, when I sighted a fine bunch 
of antelope back in the valley. There were about twenty of 
them, and they were feeding and moving slowly at right 
angles with a line from me to them. They were a mile 
away, and my best chance was, to get ahead of them on 
their course, and lie in wait. 

I started for that purpose, now running at full speed 
while in low ground, out of their sight, now crawling on 
hands and knees going over a ridge, now walking bent 
double, as if I had cramps; then crawling from one to 
two hundred yards on hands and knees over a flat with 
nothing but the friendly sagebrush to hide me from 
view; now peering out from among the sagebrush to de- 
termine the distance of the game and the direction they 
were traveling ; then retracing my steps a long and tedious 
distance to get advantage of some lower ground. Thus 
did I work with every sense at its highest tension for 
over two hours. Finally, peering out over the tops of the 
sagebrush I saw a very large buck in full pursuit of a 
smaller one, which it had chased quite a distance from 
the band, and was bringing it around in a circle directly 
toward me, 

I felt good; better than I did later. 

Getting in position I poked my gun out over the top 
of a sagebrush and waited. They came within forty 
yards - me, and the big one turned broadside and 
stopped. I took deliberate and careful aim and fired, and 
to the best of my knowledge and belief never touched a 
hair. I didn’t say a word that.any one knows of; I 
never even considered the matter of following the bunch, 
but shouldered my om and went straight to camp. After 
taking care of the horses and getting supper well on the 
way, Bert came in and reported having killed one. 

The next morning I went out early, feeling equal to 
doing anything whereby I might redeem myself. When 
only a few minutes’ walk from camp I spied a buck 
antelope, which was wandering around alone, about a 
quarter of a mile away. Resuming my tactics of the day 
before, after some stalking and strategy, principally on my 
hands and knees, I crawled to the top of a. knoll which 
was bare of everything except a badger hole, where the 
dirt had been thrown up, making breastworks sufficient 
te hide me while lying flat and pulling myself along with 
my elbows. First poking my gun over the top of the 
dirt pile, then raising my head, I beheld my buck about 
175 yards away, and at the same time he beheld some- 
thing over the top of the dirt pile. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale. Making allowance for the ball to drop about 
6 inches and being carried about a foot by the wind, I 
fired, and watched him run 50 yards and tumble all in a 
heap, shot through the heart. 

In about half an hour I sighted a bunch of five, lying 
down about half a mile away, but located so that I could 
not approach any nearer in a direct line without being 
seen. Taking a long circuitous route of over a mile, I 
crawled to the top of a rise of ground and viewed them 
about eighty rods away..and that was as far as I could 
go at that place without being seen. Taking another circle 
of over a mile, I came up from the opposite side, but found 
when within 300 yards of them that I could get no nearer 
without exposing , except by lying down flat and 
crawling through the scant brush. I wormed my 
si along in a zigzag fashion, keeping in the thickest of 
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ing intently at me. That decided my actions at once. 
Calculating for about the same fall and drift of ball as 
before, I fired at a fine buck, and was delighted to see him 
drop dead, and found on coming up that his neck was 
broken. That was all I wanted. I went to camp and had 
dinner ready by noon, when Bert came in with his antelope 
which he had killed the day before, having taken his horse 
along in the morning for that purpose. 

Both of the ones I had killed were directly on our way 
home, and we broke camp after dinner, gathered up 
our meat as we went, and were at home before dark with 
all the meat we needed. 

As a result of my crawling so much, I was nearly help- 
less during the next week from stiffness and soreness of 
muscles. still have the horns of the two bucks, which 
will ever recall to mind the enjoyable days of antelope 
stalking in the West. Emerson CARNEY. 


Massachusetts Game. 


SporTSMEN and others in this State are more than ever 
alarmed at the rapid disappearance of the ruffed grouse 
or partridge, our only game bird that abides with us 
summer and winter. The importance of shortening the 
open shooting season is apparent to all who are in- 
terested in game preservation. The open season now 
extends from Sept. 15 to Dec. 31 inclusive, giving three 
months and a half of continued slaughter and persecution, 
which is more than the smartest game bird that flies can 
stand without being exterminated. Conditions have 
changed within the last two decades. Men who are good 
shots, with improved guns and trained dogs, have wonder- 
fully multiplied. 

Of course, there are quail that survive some winters and 
are destroyed by the deep snows of others in central 
Massachusetts, making them an uncertain quantity in this 
section of the State. 

The months of October and November would give all 
the time that should be allowed for the shooting of the 
fast disappearing partridge. Efforts were made at the 
Legislature of last year to have a law enacted to make 
the open season shorter, but for want of concerted action 
we failed to accomplish the desired purpose. We hope to 
have better success with the next Legislature. We must 
either have a shorter open season on these birds, or the 
farmers will be compelled to post their lands to protect 
the birds. After going through a constant fusillade in the 
months of October and November, the game should be 
let alone the first of December and be given a rest after so 
much persecution; and as the snow often covers the 
ground, the birds are forced to subsist on buds of trees 
and other forms of food that are not conducive to making 
the birds as wholesome for food as they are earlier in the 
season. 

Chairman Bracket, of the State Commission of Fisheries 
and Game, has about three hundred Mongolian pheasants— 
old and young. Many have been released, and seem to 
thrive and stand the winters well; but it is to be doubted 
if they have increased enough since they were liberated 
some years ago to allow shooting them next year, as was 
expected. Mr. Bracket lives near the State reservation 
of about three thousand acres, has held his position of 
Commissioner about thirty years, and has filled the posi- 
tion in such a manner as to be reappointed by the different 
Governors every five years. He says wood duck and black 
duck breed near the ponds in the reservation where they 
are protected. 

Spring duck shooting should be abolished in every State 
in the Union. It is a most barbarous and foolish practice 
unworthy of a civilized people. And yet the laws of this 
State permit their being shot from the first of September 
until the middle of April, March and April being the 
mating and breeding season, when their flesh is unfit for 
food, when the shooting of a pair of ducks means the 
possible destruction of a whole brood in the fall.) There 
would be just as much sense in killing our food-producing 
domestic animals in the breeding season. I know there 
has much been written on this subject, but it is one that 
will bear a great deal of agitation, the more the better, 
and I hope the readers of Forest AND STREAM will keep 
agitating it until every State shall make laws that will 
prevent spring duck shooting. The black, wood and teal 
ducks are those that most frequent our fresh-water ponds 
and streams. In the State reservgtions the wood and 
black duck breed as they would in other sections of the 
State were they not disturbed in the spring. A bill was 
introduced in the last Legislature for protecting these 
birds during the spring months; it was favored by the 
committee and passed by the House, but was unfortunately 
killed in the Senate—as is said, by the influence of some 
one who wished to shoot birds for the market. It seemns 
we need a good deal of missionary work among our own 
so-called civilized brothers in Massachusetts, as well as in 
foreign lands. 

The past season has been marked by scarcity of both 
woodcock and partridge, especially the woodcock. It is 
the first year for twenty-five years, from my own obset va- 
tion, that no flight could be noted. What few birds were 
seen were those that were bred in the locality. Having 


“shot a few every year during that length of time, I have 


noted the date of their arrival from the North to be from 
the roth to the 25th of October, their departure being 
governed by climatic conditions. Sometimes they stay 
several days, at others not over twenty-four hours. . This 
fine game bird is having a hard time in holding its own, 
being shot in its winter home at the South, as well as in 
its breeding home at the North. All these birds must be 
protected by man or they will go the way of the wild 
pigeon and the buffalo. Geo. L. Brown. 
Boston, Dec, 26, 





Danvers, Mass., Dec. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This week will end the gunning season in this State, with 
the exception of rabbits, squirrels and sea fowl. 
rabbits and squirrels should be protected with the game 
birds after Jan. 1, as by leaving the open season up te 
March there is more or less hunting in the and 
many game birds are killed on the quiet. I always it 
eee aaa De and 
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quail; they haven’t been hunted much, and where there 
are any, it seems to be a pretty good covey. I have shot 
just thirteen quail this fall, and twelve out of the thirteen 
were males. I never saw such a percentage of male birds 
before, and I don’t think their extinction will be out of 
place. I find where there are so many male birds, they * 
fight like game cocks in mating seasons, and wo! 

hen birds and interfere with nesting. A taxidermist friend 
of mine says he had a male bird brought in for hit to 
mount, shot by a farmer in June, and that the bird’s head 
was all covered with bites, and the feathers were cut off 
by fighting. 

Ruffed grouse has been fairly plentiful, except on snared 
land. There has been one conviction. Another old snarer 
claims he can clear $6 a day at the business. The law is 
so arranged that the wardens have to camp and hide in 
the woods for the sake of catching a man removing a 
bird. This old snarer, when he finds a bird in his trap, 
will not take it out at once, but make a hunt first for a 
spy, and was once successful in finding a warden. The 
law is wrong; it leaves too many loopholes for the vio- 
lator. The law should prohibit the “farmers” from snaring 
on his land; should make it a “snared bird in possession,” 
and if a man is suspected, search his house, same as they 
would for liquor, and if they found any birds, to turn 
them over to an expert to report whether they had been 
choked to death or shot. Or a better way, to stop the 
sale of game altogether. 

There are a few Mongolian pheasants around here, but 
it won’t take long to kill them off after they commence; 
they will match an old hen in getting up and flying. They 
leave a good scent, but are swift runners. 

Fur brings an unusually high price, and some of the 
old trappers are out. Mr. Geo. Curtis, of Topsfield, has 
caught twenty-five mink and two otters. One of the 
otters got away with “a piece of jewelry on his foot,” as 
the old man says. 

I saw several large flocks of geese going south on 
Dec. 24, and I suppose they were headed for Currituck 
Sound. Joun W. Bassitt 





Boston, Dec. 25.—C. C. Mitchel, of Boston, has re- 
cently returned from Bald Mountain Camps, above Bing- 
ham, Me., with a handsome buck deer, of 175 pounds 
weight. Dr. Heber Bishop has also been up there moose 
hunting, but the moose tracked kept out of range. Two 
buck deer were secured by the party, however, which in- 
cluded W. S. Hinman, C. C. Williams and Dr. John Stet- 
son. 

Curiosities continue to be announced for the Boston 
Sportsmen’s Show, the latest being a white crow, secured 
by Game Warden Nickols, who is to have charge of the 
Maine exhibit. He already announces in his collection 
for the show four moose, one caribou, two bears, six 
foxes, twelve coons, a cage of crows, in which the white 
one will be seen, a cage of owls, four mink, cages of 
woodchucks, muskrats and wildcats, all taken in the 
Maine forests. A tree with 100 live gray squirrels will be 
another feature of the show, and ahother tree with a’ 
number of live coons. The live animals are to be shown 
in an inclosure made to resemble an outdoor park as 
much as possible, and the great size of the Mechanics’ 
Building will be available in this direction. 

SPECIAL. 


General Turner’s Moose. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have yours of the 27th worded as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Hastings: You will observe that Consul- 
General Turner responds to: your little dig, which he 
appears to have taken in capital good part. The inci- 
dent should add to the gaiety of nations, even if your 
well meant efforts shall not reform the propensity of 
General Turner to stretch his moose and the truth.” 

Now I am pleased that Consul-General Turner received 
my dig good naturedly. It is characteristic of Charlie 
Turner. It is also characteristic of him to be light- 
hearted in perilous times. That he could spare the time 
to write during the pending prospective Fenian raid is 
marvelous. Such qualities do good generals have. 

In your issue of Dec. 30 the Consul asks what I was 
doing in Waterbury while waiting three years on my 
way to New York. Well, like most people in the brass 
city, I was busy exploiting its wares. In fact, I owned 
a jewelry store, and Mr. Turner, true to tradition and 
home training, is in another branch of the brass business 
in trying to jam an 1800-pound moose down a sports- 
man’s throat. 

As to my final landing in Jersey and the mosquito 
paradise, I can say that I was helpless in the matter, in- 
asmuch as one must earn a living, and one can pick up 
more scents in a 420-yard trolley ride in Jersey City than 
in Ottawa. But I do get out of New Jersey once in a 
while when the hunters are off the runways. There are 
some in New Jersey who will not leave until their terms 
expire, and Mr. Turner will no doubt do likewise by 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Turner’s insinuation that the only game in Jersey 
is mosquitoes and that the only shooting is craps is base 
and baseless. New Jersey is one of the best States in 
the Union for still-hunting, and only last summer a party 
of revenue officers made a large capture not a mile away 
from my home. It beats the Dutch what big things come 
to men once in the Government employ. 

General Turner’s reference to Jersey lightning is in- 
sulting, I have been here several years, and it has never 
struck twice in the same place. He jibes at Jersey City. 
Well, a great many people go through it, notably the 
politicians, and the citizens had rather they go through 
than stop. Here you can get your name in the paper 
quickly if you make a complaint or a complaint is made 
against you. 

Tell Mr. Turner that the writer passed three years in 
Canada something over twenty-five years ago, and has 
tramped over a goodly portion of the district around 
Ottawa with a Sharp’s carbine on his shoulder. Tell 
him to build an ice palace if he wishes to see it and his 
revenue melt away. Tell him to practice on snowshoes if 
he wishes to become expert in long paces. Ask him to 
not. put much confidence in the red man. Others have 
done it and lost jobs, I will not pit my knowledge 
of anatomy, against Mr. Turner’s; he has done much 
more cutting up in his short life than I ever hope to 


accomplish. In my ignorance I presumed that the heart 
of so large a moose must be distant from the shoulders, 
but it now occurs to me that a big heart goes with big 
shoulders and the size brings them to . Any way 
a bullet cannot go through the shoulder and heart at the 
same time; it must touch one or the other first, and I 
think Charlie so touched the heart to begin with That is 


‘ the way—touch the Heart, then touch the shoulder, and 


then the purse. 

Tell Charlie Turner I will acept his invitation to visit 
Ottawa next fall and enoy his well-known hospitality, 
and want him to guide me to the haunts of the Colossus. 
He need not give me a Waterbury watch. Say to him 
that our mutual friend genial George Hart, who divides 
his time between listening to 'the tick of a watch and the 
click of a reel, has already done so. 

I hope Mr. Turner will keep his promise and send 
you a mounted photograph of the 1,800-pound moose. 
If so he will probably continue his habits of enlarge- 
ment, so kindly suggest to him the used of bromide 
paper. After all, General Turner may have shot an 
1800-pound moose a quarter of a mile away. Either the 
moose was shot or the hunters were half shot. 

Whether he shot. the moose or not, the good people 
of the brass city, priding themselves in the glory of an 
illustrious son—illustrious in the field and on the forum 
—should erect on the green some fitting monument in 
commemoration of his deeds. Let it be an arch.’ Let 
it be of high brass and royal coppes and fashioned 
mooselike. Place it with stumpy tail menacing the peo- 
ple’s bank and the brazen and uplifted head pointing 
toward the Brandy Hill Brass Mines, and in years to 
come the little children playing around the eruginous 
legs will look up to the jagged hole where the bullet 
came out and read on the metallic mortuary memorial: 

“Erected to the Memory of Consul-General Turner. 

“He Done His Level Best, and More Too.” 
_To use the language of Mr. Turner’s colleagues, I con- 
sider the “incident closed.” HASTINGS. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Western Quail. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 23.—As they say on the Board of 
Trade, the quail market closed very strong, with marked 
bullish tendencies. Last Wednesday ended the season 
in Illinois, and from nearly all quarters it seems that, while 
the birds naturally showed decrease from the numbers of 
the first days of the season, there remains to be carried 
over into the next year the strongest stock of quail per- 
haps ever known in this country. Beyond one little storm 
we have had faultless weather, and even the cold snap of 
last week, while it unsettled the birds for a few days, was 
hardly noticeable in the lower part of this State. At this 
writing the weather is mild as though it were late October. 
This state of affairs prevails over Illinois, Indiana and 
lower Michigan. It is to be hoped the weather prophets 
are right in their predictions of a mild winter, and 17 so 
we shall have fine shooting in this section next year. In- 
diana still has a few days to run on the quail season, 
ee ends Jan. 1, eleven days later than the Illinvis 
aw. 

In lower Illinois, more especially along the Okaw bot- 
toms and at points adjacent to Pana, Ramsay, etc., the 
quail crop this year has been remarkably good. I heard 
of three guns which last Sunday bagged 117 quail, though 
I did not learn the names of the parties. My friends, Mr. 
W. A. Powell and Major George W. LaRue, have been 
shooting in Christian county with very good success. It 
has been a safe proposition to risk almost any of this 
country 150 miles south of Chicago. 

Mr. Oswald von Lengerke, of this city, goes quail 
hunting at the close of every week, and he made his 
last trip to South Bend, Ind., in company with Mr. J. H. 
Loshbaugh, a very well known South Bend shooter, who 
goes under the name of Smoke. Mr. Loshbaugh said 
to him that he and a friend last week on one day killed 
forty-one quail, and previous to that in two days killed 
109 quail. Mr. Loshbaugh and Mr. Von Lengerke hunted 
one day at North Liberty, and one at Lakeville, Ind., and 
in two days they killed sixty-three quail and one partridge, 
a very good bag indeed for this late day in the season. 


Turkeys. 

I was at St. Louis this week, and while there my 
friend Mr. Geo. Rawlings told me that it would be no 
trouble to get a wild turkey in Missouri. He says that 
the best place he knows of is Arlington. If you go to 
Arlington get Perry Andrus, who is chief guide on the 
Gasconade, and he will take you to turkeys without any 
trouble. Several parties who have been in there have re- 
cently come back with two or three turkeys apiece. 

Contrary to the usual apprehension, there are still 
wild turkeys in Illinois, — not protected by a closed 
season of a term of years. have heard of St. Louis 








, Parties who have been hunting in the Okaw country of 


Illinois, and who have killed wild turkeys this fall. ey 
tell me that it is very much of a feat to get a turkey in 
that region, as they are extraordinarily wild. 


ae How the Wisconsin Law Works. 


It will be many days yet before the non-resident license 
law will become unanimously popular measures in the 
West, but that day will be hastened the more as these 
laws are extended in their workings to all hunters alike, 
the just as well as the unjust. I append as interesting 
reading and of very practical sort the following com: 
munication from that old-time sportsman, Mr. H. B. 
Jewell, of Wabasha, Minn. Mr. Jewell is in the position 
of a great many of us who like to be classed in the 
ranks of the game protectionists. I paid my little $10 last 
September for two days’ chicken s) ing in Wisconsin, 
but I hunted in a country where I am t there were 
two or three dozen non-resident s who did not pay a 
cent for a license, unless it mi be $1 for a resident 
license. I presume it will be some time before the non- 
resident act will work perfectly in all parts of the ountry. 


Me} says: : 
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ties, but I speak of this “neck of the woods” in particular, 

as it is my old stamping ground and I have had a good 
chance to see the working of a law that it is practically im- 
possible to enforce. It would take fifty game wardens 
and they would not be able to sleep nights if they kept 
the Minnesota shooters out of some the best duck passes 
on the northern Mississippi when the season is favorable, 
as it was last fall. As you are aware, I live on the Min- 
nesota bank. of the Mississippi opposite said duck coun- 
try, and after hunting there every consecutive year for 
about thirty-five years did not feel like being kept out for 
.the comparatively paltry sum of $10, as it would hurt my 
feelings more than that much, and as I have always been 
in favor of the enforcement of laws pertaining to game 
and the protection thereof I promptly eent my money 
on to Madison and obtained my license. Well, I have 
got “value received,” although under some difficulties, 
for I rhade about 27 trips over there this fall and got 
game nearly every time and hunted with a clear con- 
science, while others were sneaking around fearing arrest, 
which never came. During the whole fall I was not 
asked to show my license, and only one other license was 
obtained here, while I know nearly thirty hunters who 
hunted over there without a license and had the laugh on 
the fellows who, as they said, foolishly paid out money 
for hunting privileges. The Wisconsin authorities take 
jake money if you are willing to pay it, and others 
who don’t pay may hunt ad libitum, as a rule. Now I 
want to put myself on record as being in favor of this 
non-resident law or any other game law for the protec- 
tion of game if the States making them will make a deter- 
mined effort to enforce the same; but it is human nature 
to get “riled” when you see others having the same priv- 
ileges for nothing that you have paid for, and this applies 
more particularly to the privilege of shooting game than 
anything that I know of.” 


The Planting of Prairie Chickeas. 


Mr. Clifford Morris writes me as below in regard to 
the proposition of putting out some live prairie chickens 
in Indiana, and I offer his letter in full in the hope that 
others may answer him perhaps to better effect than I 
am able to do at this writing: 

“Easton, Ind.,, Dec. 17.—Can you give me the address 
of any one from whom I can procure live prairie chick- 
ens? On my return here I find the quail almost entirely 
killed off; they suppose by the blizzard of last February. 
I have been out three times, but have not seen a single 
bird, and that on ground where in old times I could 
count on at least ten coveys. I spoke to our two game 
wardens about trying the experiment of turning out 
chickens, and I have orders for several dozen birds. A 
number of the large land owners have become interested, 
and if I can procure the birds they will have a first rate 
chance. 

“IT don’t see any advertised in ForEst AND STREAM, 
but I have written to one or two parties, but got very lit- 
tle satisfaction; they were men with whom I used to 
gun and not dealers. 

“What would be the proper time to have them shipped, 
and would there be any difficulty in having them sent out 
of the State for my purpose? 

“I don’t see why they would not do extremely well 
here. The climate is mild, there is plenty of grain and 
grass and more or less wood land on each farm. Their 
worst enemy would probably be the negroes, but we don’t 
allow them to shoot on our farms if we know it. I hardly 
think the birds would wander, as this county is cut up in 
every direction by broad water courses, so birds planted 
on a ‘neck’ would likely remain there. 

“Now if you can give me the information I desire I 
shall be greatly obliged and I will let you know the re- 
sult of the experiment. 

“Of course I should like to get the birds from a point 
as far East as possible to save freight charges.” 


Old-Time Tracks fn Well-Known Places. 


I Go on reading about the early history of the West, and 
to me it has a more thrilling interest than any fiction in 
the world. It is so curious to think of Marquette and 
Joliet, of La Salle and Tonti, and Hennepin, coming down 
across our well-known sporting regions such as Lake 
Winnebago, the Wisconsin River, the Illinois, the Kanka- 
kee, the St. Joe, and even our own Chicago River (which 
is now being deepened and widened so that the big canoes 
may go clear through from the Great Lakes to the mouth 
of that great and mysterious river which so long baffled 
the early adventurers). There are all sorts of things to 
be learned when ye go into the history of those days. 
Thus I find that the modern name of the Kankakee River 
is a corruption of the old Indian word “The-an-ki-ki.” 
We have a prominent kennel club out West called the 
Mascoutah Kennel Club. I take it that this is a corrup- 
tion of the name of a tribe of Indians which met La 
Salle, the Mascoutens. Down at Alton they have a gun 
club'called the “Piasa” Gun Club. This is no doubt taken 
from the legend of the Pi-a-sau Rock, a great cliff over- 
hanging the Mississippi, on which the first explorers 
saw colossal pictures of the demon bird called by the 
Indians the Pi-a-sau. They said that this bird would 
devour the boats of the explorers if they went down the 
river. The name of “Hennepin” exists to-day right on the 
edge of one of our best remaining duck countries, and the 
Hennepin Duck Club is a far-off namesake of the old 
Catholic father. It is Marquette who describes the 
Illinois River, one of our most famous sporting streams, in 
the. following words: - “Nowhere did we see such 
grounds, meadows, woods, stags, buffaloes, deer, wild- 
cats, bustards, swans, ducks, and even beavers- 
as on the Illinois River.” (I do not understand “bu: 
tards.” It is a term often used by these early writers 
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Luth, after whom the city of Duluth was named. Father 
Heonepin, it seems, wandered up to the St. Anthony 
Falls, was there taken prisoner by the Sioux, and carried 
200 miles to the northwest. Here he was met, in the most 
casual way in the world, by de Luth, who had come in by 
way of the head of Lake rior. They shook hands in 
a matter of fact sort of ion, separated, and later on 
met at Mackinac. This brings into prominence the fact 
that these early adventurers knew all the por s making © 
from the Great Lakes into the Mississippi Valley, and 
they easily followed them out under the guidance of the 
Indians. De Luth had made the portage from the head 
of Lake Superior to the St. Louis River, and thence 
across.. Pere Marquette made his first trip over the 
Fox River portage. Salle made his journey down the 
St.. Joe and Kankakee portage. The Chicago portage 
into the Desplaines River was known to all of them, and 
it is said that sometimes the canoes could go straight 
across without a carry “when the lands were drowned.” 
Still further to the east were the Sandusky portage, the 
trails south of Lake Erie, by which the Ohio River was 
reached via the Maumee, the Miami, etc. Bloody trails 
indeed were these for many long years, and their history 
is very thrilling. 

We don’t care for these things so much now. Indeed, I 
have even heard that noble trout stream at whose’ mouth 
good old Pere Marquette kneeled for the last time in 
prayer disgraced by the corrupted name of “Peer Mar- 
ket,” with the accent on the “Peer.” So rapidly does 
history slip away from us, even history of so dear a sort as 
that of the first white men who set foot upon this Western 
soil, or canoe upon our Western waters. 


A Handsome Christmas Gift.’ 


While I was at St. Louis this week, I called at the 
store of the Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., which is 
headquarters for the local sportsmen. Mr. Rawlings was 
just putting up a beautiful light-weight Diamond Daly 
gun, which was to be sent as a gift to Maj. George H. 
McCann, of Springfield, Mo., to reach him in time to be 
placed in his stocking Christmas morning. On the silver 
stockplate of this gun are inscribed the names of the 
donors,.and very notable names they were too, as fol- 
lows: W. J. Bryan, M. C. Wetmore, Sam B. Cook, 
J. J. Hogan, F. H. Grubbs, H. S. Jewell, F. A. Wishart. 
H. W. Salmon. The political prominence of these gen- 
tlemen is more than national. Col. Bryan will again be 
candidate for President of the United States. Mr. Wet- 
more is president of the big new tobacco company of St. 
Louis. Mr. Cook, Mr. Salmon and others are prominent 
politicians of the South, and Mr. Wishart is likewise a 
well-known railroad man. All these gentlemen last fall 
made a trip to the Wetmore preserves of Taney county, 
Mo., and were so handsomely: treated by Maj. McCann 
that they wanted to send him a little souvenir of the 
occasion. The gun is a beauty in every respect. 

Mr. Rawlings reports trade as very good this fall, and 
attributes part of that fact to his use of the ForEsT AND 
Stream. He says, however, that the shooting season 
might have been better in Missouri and Arkansas. My 
friend, Mr. Horace Kephart, of St. Louis, made a camp- 
ing trip down the river near Ste. Genevieve, but he did 
not have very good luck. Among other little happen- 
ings, an accident to his gun got the inward workings 
of the latter fr'l of sand, which it took him two or three 
weeks to extract entirely. I need not say that the gun 
was a rifle, for Mr. Kephart is nothing if not a lover 
of the single ball arm. ° 

Mr. C. A. Higgins, G. P. A. of the good old Santa 
Fe Railroad, is just back from a trip to Arizona and 
New Mexico. Mr. Higgins says my grizzly is still 
staked out, waiting for me to come and kill him, and 
really I must step over and do that some day. At one 
stage of my career I chased long-footed bear all over 
New Mexico, but I could never come up with them. 


In Texas. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., Dec. 26—Mr. Geo. A. Raisbeck, of New 
York City, is in Chicago to-day on his way east from a 
very pleasant trip in the best sporting country of the 
South, which is to say, southwestern Texas. Mr. Rais- 
beck visited his old friend, Mr. L. G. Collins, a large land 
holder and rancher, and the party included the above 
and Mr. Forest Clark, of Alice, Texas, another cowman, 
with a pack train and plenty of Mexicans. The party 
hunted on the Santa Rosita and King ranches below 
Alice, and Mr. Raisbeck acquired his first idea of the 
size of a Texas “pasture.” Getting separated from his 
friends, he was lost in a “pasture” for six hours. A 
company of Texas rangers was ordered out to find him, 
which they finally did, following the usual custom of 
riding a line across the mesquite, scattered some hundred 
yards or so apart. The leader of the rangers was Arm- 
strong; the cowpuncher was with Col. Roosevelt at the 
storming of San Juan Hill in Cuba. Mr. Raisbeck was 
very glad to be found, for he says he had no notion before 

+ that of the size and numbers of the great North Amer- 
ican diamond-back rattlesnake. The party was out in 
the King’s ranch country for a couple of weeks, and got 
three deer, six wild turkeys and one “leopard cat” 
(ocelot). The latter animal is growing rare in that 
country. A few javelinas are left, but the party saw 
none. They killed a great many quail. The New York 
man says he finds Texas a pretty big country, especially 
if you are lost. Mr. Raisbeck travels much in the West 
for sport, and his trips to Kabekona Camp in Minnesota, 


very successful ones, have been often reported in these - 


columns. 
Gone West, 


Mr. E. Hofer (which is Billy Hofer) reached Chicago 
this week on his way back home after a short journey in 
the effete East. Billy lives at Gardiner. Mont., on the 
edge of the Yellowstone ‘Park, as everybody knows, but he 
travels now and then‘a bit himself, besides entertaining 
travelers. Billy grows no older, nor doth his ardor abate 
for young bears, cats, deer, sheep,.etc. As-a taker of 
wild animals he has perhaps no equal in America, and 

- the people of the country may witness. in. the. National 
'. Zoo at Washington yearly. increasing proof of his activity 
and success. ae 

In confirmation of Mr. Laflix’s story of recent publica- 


tion in these columns of a flock of quail which flew into 
the side of a church and killed themselves, Mr. Paul 
North, of the Cleveland Target Company, of Cleveland, 
O., writes'me as below: ~ 

“I just picked up Forest anp Stream of Dec. 23 issue 
and noticed your letter mentioning Tom Laflin’s» story 
about quail killing themselves by flying against a house, 
and I write to confirm the story by relating an experience 
I had this month. 

“While hunting at Spencer, O., with two friends, 
Messrs. Aldrich and Steffins, a covey of quail was 
flushed by Mr. Steffins, who wounded one bird that 
kept with the covey, but they settled. Going to where we 
had marked them down, the dogs pointed the wounded 
bird, which we picked up. 

“Another bird flushed wild, and none of us shot at 
it, as it flushed too far away. 

“It flew straight toward a house at least 300 yards 
away, and to our surprise went against it full force, mak- 
ing a noise like a baseball striking the house. Mr. 
Aldrich went over and picked it up and said it had bound- 
ed back 6 or 7 feet. The breast was split open with the 
force of the blow. It was a new one on me, and I ac- 
counted for it on the idea that Mr. Steffins had hit 
it as well as the one we found, but had hit this one on the 
head, so as to destroy the sight. 

“T can at least believe Laflin’s story after my own ex- 


perience. Some of Tom’s stories, however, need a lot of 
proof!” E. Hoveu. 
480 Caxton Buttptnc, Chicago, IIl. 





New Jersey Game Interests. 
From the Report of the Fish and Game Commission. 
Legislation. 


There is no State in the Union, and there are very few 
countries in the world, where fish and game are not ac- 
corded some kind of protection. Fish and game are ever 
moving about, and consequently it has always been deemed 
proper that there should be general laws protecting them 
and thus saving them from being exterminated. For if 
each landowner were to do as he likes on his own prop- 
erty it would be but a very short time before fish and 
game would entirely disappear. States recently admitted 
to the Union have laws more stringent as a rule than the 
older States, for experience has shown that it is never too 
early to begin protecting fish and game, and that the 
sooner a reasonable code of laws is enacted and enforced 
the better it is for the propagation of all species of useful 
wild animals. It would be difficult to find any State 
where beneficial effects are more likely to result’ from 
proper protection of wild fauna than New Jersey. We 
have fields and waters in abundance where the wild fauna 
will thrive, and the benefits to be derived from their 
proper protection are almost incalculable. Not only do 
the shad and sturgeon and the hundreds of fish which fre- 
quent our coasts afford a means of livelihood for hundreds 
of fishermen, but our fresh waters and our woods and 
fields are sought by hundreds of sportsmen who ma- 
terially contribute to the wealth of the State, for the 
liberality of the average sportsman is well known. 

For some years New Jersey has assumed a position in 
the first rank among States which accord proper protec- 
tion to fish and game, and which enforce the laws thus 
called for, but with all the flattering comments which 
have been heard from every part of the country it must 
be admitted that some of our laws are still crude, and 
every person at all conversant with the subject will ad- 
mit that there is room for material improvement in our 
fish and game laws. Our laws for the protection of fresh- 
water fish have been on our statute books for a number 
of years and there has been little demand for their modi- 
fication. These laws are simple and easily understood, 
and they are in the main reasonable; there should be no 
reason why the laws protecting game should not be 
likewise. 

It is manifestly impossible to frame a game law which 
will be satisfactory to all, and the complaint. will prob- 
ably ever be heard that there was more game when there 
was less legislation. That is undoubtedly true, but the 
fact should be remembered that New Jersey’s popula- 
tion has increased greatly of late years, and that not 
only are the guns more numerous and more deadly, but 
that with the spread of civilization the area where game 
will thrive has become annually more reduced: The in- 
crease of gunners has been in an inverse ratio to the de- 
crease of game covers. This fact was well recognized 
‘some years ago, but of late it seems to have been prac- 
tically lost sight of, for the history of legislation for the 
past few years shows that the gunners are afforded more 
liberties, and that the seasons for killing game have been 
increased when just the opposite should have resulted. 

Our present game law is not only peculiar, to say the 
least, in its provisions, but it is difficult in its enforce- 
ment. The law provides for some kind of shooting from 
the first of July to the first of January, and the violator 
of the law and the pot-hunter are given abundant op- 
portunities for killing game out of season. The true 
sportsman, who observes all laws, those pertaining to 
trespass, as well as those providing for open and close 
seasons, needs no game laws, for he knows that if game is 
shot during the breeding season, or when it is immature. 
there will soon be an end to his sport. The Indians of 
Canada, who are affected by no game law, are far more 
observant of proper seasons than are the white settlers. 
The Canadian laws nearly all provide that their provisions 
shall not apply to the aborigines, for the latter have been 
taught by experience when to kill and when to give 
game a chance to thrive. It is the violator of the law, the 
man who cares not whether any game is left for another 
year, as long as he has license to kill the present year, who 
cares not whether he destroys the farmeér’s property or 
whether harvests are ruined by his ruthless slaughter of 
birds, who makes game laws a necessity. This is the man 
who goes out in July under the pretense of hunting 
woodcock and kills the sitting partridge and the gravid 
squirrel, and this is the man whom it is necessary for 
the law to reach. Our !aw simply protects and assists him, 
for it opens to him for six months every year the season 
for killing all kinds. of game. His capacious pockets, 
which the law prevents the warden from examining. are 
undoubtedly more frequently filled with game which 
should not be shot than with lawful prey. 





When the first fish and game laws were enacted in 
this State the necessity for ample protection had so, im- 
pressed itself on the minds of the legislators that the 
penalties prescribed were severe. It was presumed that 
every citizen would recognize the necessity of protection 
and that consequently every citizn would make it his 
duty to bring the offender to the bar of justice. That this 
presumption was erroneous, time has amply proven, for 
the average citizen shrank from being made the instru- 
ment of punishment for an offense which in itself did him 
little injury. Less than ten years ago a statute of this 
State imposed a penalty of six months in State prison on 
the hapless mortal who took a yellow perch at the wron 
time of the year; at present perch may be taken at all 
times, as long as a net is not used in their capture, and 
the highest penalty that can be inflicted on the most un- 
scrupulous and destructive violator of the law is not more 
than a fine of $50, or imprisonment for ninety days in 
default of the payment of the fine. There has been a 
proper reduction in the severity of the penalties, but not 
as much as your Commission would consider proper. If 
the penalties of the laws of to-day were to be reduced 50 
per cent., even with the present machinery for the en- 
forcement of the laws, we believe that it would conduce 
to better preservation of fish and game, for severe penalties 
frequently act as a deterrent argument against the erforce- 
ment of the law. ' 

The members of your Commission have devoted a good 
many years of application to the study of the problein of 
proper protection, and they have had the advantage cf an 
extensive correspondence with men who have mace the 
wild fauna a life study. Legislatures in the past have 
frequently ignored the recommendations of fish and game 
commissions, but unfortunately the general public has al- 
ways held the Commission responsible for the existence 
of obnoxious or unreasonable laws. In order that this 
impression may not continue, your Commission desires to 
present for your consideration a code of fish and game 
laws such as your Commission feels confident would meet 
with the views of every person interested in the pro- 
tection of fish and game. The changes suggested are 
neither numerous nor novel, nor are they the result of 
the observations and experiences of New Jersey Commis- 
sioners alone, but they are the best fruit of the study of 
naturalists the world over. Your Commission can, how- 
ever, but suggest; the practical application of the best 
ideas lies wholly in your hands. 

The first change which suggests itself in the game 
law, taking the latter seriatim by sections, is a better 
definition of the terms “wild deer” and “English pheas- 
ants.” The law passed last winter providing a close 
season for three years for deer is an excellent. measure, 
and no argument has been adduced for its being dis- 
turbed. It was evidently the intention of the Legisla- 
ture in providing protection for deer to exclude from 
this provision deer kept in inclosures. In the few pre- 
serves in New Jersey the deer are private property, 
brought hither from other States or reared in confine- 
ment, and in every instance the owners pay taxes on 
these deer just as they do their cattle. The law per- 
taining to ring-necked pheasants has been the subject 
of some coniusion, and the question has been frequently 
asked “What is an English pheasant?” If the place of 
origin of the species should be indicated in the name, 
then what is known as English pheasants, golden pheas- 
ants, ring-necked pheasants and nearly ail other kinds 
of pheasants should be called Asiatic pheasants. The 
appellation “English” is due to the fact that these birds 
have been raised for many centuries in England and 
that they were brought hither from that country, and 
consequently the term English pheasant would apply 
with equal propriety to nearly every one of the many 
different varieties of the bird. What is at the present 
day generally designated as the English pheasant is the 
Phastanus colchis, whose principal distinctive marking is 
the broad collar of purple extending from the head 
almost to the shoulders. Crossing this bird with the 
Chinese variety of pheasants has produced what is known 
as the Phasianus torquatus; the principal difference in 
appearance between this bird and the English bird is 
that the Phasianus torquatus has a broad white collar 
in the purple coloration of the neck, the white separat- 
ing the rufous coloring of the body from the purple 
neckband. Thesé¢ two birds have been inbred, being 
fertile inter se, until there is a gradation of species bé- 
tween Phasianus colchis and Phasianus torquatus. The 
latter bird, although the pure Chinese bird is also fre- 
quently designated as torquatus, is the ring-necked 
pheasant of the New Jersey law. The English bird is 
tamer, not so hard a flyer, less given to moving from 
the place where it was reared than the ring-necked; the 
English bird very seldom reproduces its own species and 
requires great care in handling during the breeding 
season, whereas the ring-necked female will not only 
hatch out her eggs, but will also take care of her young. 
The latter bird was introduced in this State by your 
Commission; the English is reared only in preserves and 
is hardly more entitled to be called a game bird than is 
our domestic. fowl. A plainer definition of these terms 
in our law would avoid a great deal of confusion. 

The present law. permits the killing of English snipe 
only during the months of March, April and Septem- 
ber. On the principle that birds should be killed when 
they are in the best condition for the table this law 
should be changed so as to include October, or at the lat- 
ter month might be substituted for September, for the 
birds are hardly full grown in the earlier month, whereas 
in October they are large and weft fed. 

The consensus of opinions of both persons who shoot 
reed and rail birds for their own table consumption and 
those who kill them for the table is that the birds are 
hardly fit for the table during the month of August, and 
there is little doubt that a majority of the persons most 
interested would prefer the law as it stood two years ago, 
opening the season for these birds on Sept. 1. 

Tlie objection to the law protecting insectivorous 
birds is that it is entirely too general and sweeping. 
After enumerating certain birds not to be killed, the 
words “or other insectivorous birds” are added. The 
question naturally arises as to what constitutes an in- 
sectivorous bird. Is a bird to be regarded as insectiv- 
orous which feeds on insects for two or three weeks every 
year? Uider the provisions of the present law persons 
might be prosecuted for killing shore birds, for these 

feed to a great extent on aquatic insects, and a prose- 
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cution. against a person for having killed reed birds 
duting the open season would result in a‘ convictior , for 
the reed birds destroy insects in large numbers, and the 
prohibition of the law against killing insectivorous birds 
is certainly sweeping. In order to remedy this difficulty 
your Commission would suggest the naming of the birds 
which are to be protected, ; 

Complaints from all parts of the State have been 
numerous regarding the destruction of yame, especially 
the immature, by dogs running at large. To provide 
that all dogs should be kept on chain would be un- 
reasonable, but the protection of our game indicates the 
necessity of applying this rule to hounds. The, latter 
are used for tracking game, and they generally destroy 
the game when they overtake it; this is not the ‘case 
with setters, pointers and other kinds of dogs, and your 
Commission does not think that it would be inflicting 
a hardship on the owners of hounds if those dogs were 
kept on chain or in confinement excepting during the 
open season for rabbits. This also suggests a slight 
change in the section prohibiting hunting on Sunday. 
A great many persons are fond of taking their setters 
or pointers to the fields and woods on Sundays for the 
innocent amusement of watching the dogs trail game;, 
this does no injury to game, and for this reason should 
not be prohibited. 

The most vexatious parts of the fish and game laws are 
the sections which provide open and close seasons for 
partridge or pheasant, quail, hare, squirrel and other 
game of the woods and fields. Experiments at dividing 
the State into two sections, deemed feasible at one time 
on account of the difference in the climatic conditions 
between the northern and southern parts of the State 
have proven failures, for while such a law might be satis 
factory to the extreme sipper and the extreme lower part: 
of the State it created dissatisfaction in the large terri- 
tory lying between the two extremes. It is absolutely 
necessary that the seasons for the killing of game should 
be shortened, for at the present day the open seasons 
are longer than they were ten and twenty years ago, 
when there were far fewer gunners and more cover for 
game. It is on this account that your Commission sug- 
— the adoption of a general open season for the whole 

tate. The principal difficulty in the way of the ac- 
complishment of this much-to-be-desired end is that if the’ 
season is not opened until Nov. 1 the gunners in the 
northern part of the State are deprived of their October 
woodcock shooting. It is admitted that woodcock gen- 
erally take their flight southward during the last light 
moon in October, and that if gunning for woodcock 
were prohibited in the northern part of the State the 
gunners there would get no woodcock, whereas the gun- 
ners in the southern part would reap an almost undue ad- 
vantage. For this reason it is probable that July wood- 
cock shooting will have to be tolerated for the present 
at least. As a matter of fact, woodcock are becoming 
very scarce everywhere, and if the inanifest advantages 
of a general open season are considered it must be 
admitted that far more is gained in general results than 
is lost by the deprivations of sport in a part of the State 
by closing the month of October to woodcock hunters. 
After a due consideration of all the arguments which 
have been advanced on the subject, your Commissior 
is of the opinion that a general open season from Nov. 
1 or 10 to Dec. 15, or at the latest Jan. 1, would be best 
ior the interests pf all concerned. Partridge or pheasant 
is generally considered the best game bird, and unfor- 
tunately this bird is rapidly decreasing in number, and 
it is ee to secure more birds for stocking pur- 
poses, the extremely wild nature of the bird -rendering 
transportation next to impossible. Most of the Western 
States have adopted drastic measures for the protection 
of this bird; Illinois has gone so far as to prohibit its 
killing excepting during the month of September, a 
month when, on account of the foliage and the density 
of the undergrowth, it is also impossible to success- 
fully hunt the birds. New Jersey at present permits the 
killing of the birds from Jan. 1, the close of the quail and 
rabbit season. If, instead of closing the season for twenty 
days in December, that period were left open and the 
month of October taken away, the law-abiding gunners 
would have very nearly as much time for gunning for 
this bird as he has at present. Ybur Commission would 
also suggest the opening of the quail and rabbit season 
on Nov. 1 or 10, and the closing on Dec. 15 or Jan. 1. 
As far as rabbits are concerned, there appears no good 
reason why these should not be shot during the first 
days of November, and as for quail there are reasons 
peculiar to New Jersey why the season might better open 
a few days earlier than it does at present. The supply of 

. quail in New Jersey would in most parts of the State have 
been exhausted years ago had it not been that hundreds 
of these birds are annually brought on from other States 
and released in New Jersey. Your Commission has in- 
variably brought birds from tiie West, when the appro- 
priation permitted such a course, for it is a well-known 
fact that birds from equally high latitudes in the West 
are not so apt to migrate as are birds brought on from 
the South. But there are hundreds of sportsmen and 
fish and game associations who purchase the Southern 
birds on account of the lower price. As far as quail 
ate concerned, New Jersey is approaching conditions 
prevailing in England and other European countries 
»dwhere the supply of game is almost wholly dependent 
“upon. stocking, and for this reason our laws should be 
made to conform to those of similar countries, as far as 
the somewhat modified conditions here indicate. Birds 
do not migrate singly, nor in pairs; when they leave on 
account of cold weather, they do so in flocks. Now it is 
seldom that there is any extreme cold weather before 
the first of November. and if the birds were shot at a 
few times before cold weather sets in it would serve to 
scatter the flocks and thus. effectually prevent them 
from. migrating. That even the Southern quail can 
stand our severe winters has been shown on numerous 
occasions, and under these circumstances it woyld be 
the part of wisdom to follow the examples of European 
countries, by preventing them from migrating by’ scat- 
pe the po rg It has eae : by some that 
aps a close season on or a term of years 
wight be advantageous, but the experience of the older 
countries of Europe is directly to the contrary. In 
. England where estates were 
hibited for a number of years, 
sain there 


tied up and all ing. 
were fewer birds of the 


expiration of that 





quail species than. there were when the close season 
began. The difficulty with quail and other birds which 
gather in flocks is that the older birds insist on dominat- 
ing the younger, and when they are not distributed 
or scattered the older cocks will frequently prevent the 
mating of the younger or, when mating has taken place, 
interferé with their domestic arrangements. .It is an- 
other case of too much mother-in-law or too much 
father-in-law. A surplus cock in a flock will do more 
tiischief than can be counteracted by the proper be- 
liavior of a dozen mated birds. For this reason it is to 
the advantage of the numerical strength of the birds 
'f the flocks are scattered, for a flock of birds reduced 
‘yy one-half and scattered will produce more young than 
would ‘the flock if kept entire and together. 

There is no reason apparent why the present open 
and close seasons for taking of fresh-water fish should 
be disturbed. But your Commission would urge the 
amendment of the law in such a manner as to prohibit 
the use of the spear altogether. Of late years violators 
of the law have resorted to this means for the unlawful 
capture of fish. In the first place, when spearing is done 
at night, as is almost. invariably the case, it is diffi- 
ult to tell the difference between the various kinds of 
ishes, and it is also difficult to resist the temptation 


_while spearing for fish whose capture is permitted by 


aw in this manner, to take others which are protected 
»y law against the spear. Another very advantageous 
thange would be if fishing at night were prohibited, for 
this kind of fishing is almost exclusively followed by 
persons who have little or no regard for the law. As to 
the use of bait nets, your Commission would suggest a 
modification by increasing the size of the nets to be 
used in the larger lakes. At present the law prohibits 
the use of a bait net longer than 25 feet, an ample 
‘length for small streams and small ponds. But a net 
of that size is practically worthless for Lake Hopatcong 
and Gréenwood Lake, and for this reason your Com- 
mission would suggest that it may be lawful to use a 
larger net in ponds having an area of over 100 acres. 

Unless some proper protection is afforded to the dif- 
ferent species of fish introduced into the waters of this 
State during the past few years ali hopes of establishing 
these fish here and all further experiments in this 
direction might as well be abandoned. If laws were 
passed prohibiting altogether the taking of these fish 
angling for other kinds would be seriously interfered 
with, and for this reason your Commission would sug- 
gest protection to these fish such as is accorded to other 
and indigenous fish of similar natures. 

A noyel contrivance for the taking of fish has been 
recently patented and placed upon the market, and it 
has been followed by stringent enactments in several 
States against its use on account of its exceedingly de- 
structive character. The contrivance is generally known 
as the “clothespin” bait, and its use should be pro- 
hibited. It bristles with hooks, and no fish, large or 
small, which once strikes it has the slightest chance for 
its life; the very essence of sport, giving the animal to 
be taken a chance for its life, is practically eliminated. 
A law prohibiting the use of any contrivances having 
more than three hooks would obviate the evil without 
ia any way interfering with the legitimate sport of 
angling. 

Your Commission would also suggest following in the 
footsteps of many States younger and less populous 
than New Jersey by tightening the lines about the ex- 
port of game, Our game covers, in many places arti- 
ficially stocked and everywhere protected at the expense 
of the State, cannot afford to supply the markets of 
New York and Philadelphia with partridges, quail and 
some of the other more valuable species of game. There 
is not the slightest desire on the part of your Commission 
to suggest any interference with reed birds and other 
animals which on account of their large numbers and 
migratory habits form a commercial product in the 
gathering of which many citizens of New Jersey are vi- 
tally interested, but the traffic in the more valuable and 
scarcer varieties should be stopped. 

There is one more feature of the general fish and 
game act to which your Commission desires to call at- 
tention, and that is the section in regard to trespassing 
on private property. According to the law the officers 
of the State have nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
tection of property reserved for gunning by private 
individuals and by associations, but the Ech and game 
wardens ate required to enforce the laws against fishing 
on private property. This, it will be admitted, is an 
anomalous state of affairs. The fish and game laws were 
never intended to afford protection to private land 
wners; that belongs to an altogether different branch of 
legislation. In order to obviate this difficulty your 
Commission would suggest the repeal of the section re- 
quiring wardens to enforce the laws relative to trespass- 
ing for fishing, and at the same time increase the powers 
of land owners in the protection of their private domains. 

The complaints from along the sea shore relative to 
the existence there of large nets, which stretch hundreds 
of yards into the ocean, have been just as severe during 
the past few years as in preceding years, and your Com- 
mission cannot but reiterate what previous Commissions 
have said on this subject—that these nets are detrimental 
in many places, and that some law should be passed 
governing them. Not only do these nets interfere with 
the gaining of a livelihood by thousands of hardy fisher- 
ment, but when they are erected near the outlets of bays 
they prevent the fish from entering the inland tide waters 
for the purpose of spawning. Pound nets are regulated 
in all other States, and are made subject to taxation; 
in New Jersey the mest destructive method of taking 
fish. is absolutely unrestricted. 

The law passed by the Legislature last winter limiting 
the size of clams. which can be la retained is an 
anomalous enactment. It prohibits the taking, 
sion and offer to purchase of hard clams less than 
inch across the hinge or back, and soft clams less 
inches across the hinge or back. 
has an oyster commission, the enforcement of 
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the back of the clam and where does the back begin and 
end. None of the United States reports and none of the’ 
reports of numerous shell fish and fish and’ game com- 
missions use the word “back.” The clam diggers along 
our coast were of different opinions as to the definition 
of the term, some asserting that it meant the thickress, 
others the length of the clam. Other States have passed 
laws requiring licenses to take clams, limiting the num-: 
ber a person might take for the purpose of selling them 
and imposing taxes on the clams taken, but New York 
and New Jersey are the only two States which ever 
attempted to limit the size of the clams to be taken. 
In es New York passed a law limiting weight of 
dredges and prohibting the taking of clams less than 1 
inch in thickness, making it also unlawful to use dredges 
or tongs with teeth less than an inch apart, This law 
was amended two years later by removing the prohibi- 
tion against having small clams in possession, and in 
the following year the whole law was wiped out. The 
cause of the repeal was due to the fact that it ‘was con- 
sidered poor policy to remove the breeders from the 
water and leave behind those too young to procreate 
the species. According to the New Jersey law not only 
is the clammer himself amenable, but every person who 
buys or even offers to buy a plate of “Little Necks” may 
be prosecuted and convicted. According to the law 
which provided for the appointment in New Jersey of:a 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners, that body ‘is; 
to look after all fish and game; clams come in neither 
category, and for this reason your Commission would 
suggest the repeal of that part of the clam law which 
provides that it shall be enforced by the wardens. 





The Vestiges of Human Depravity. 


Havana, Dec. 29.—I in the past week revisited, for the 
first time since four years, five of the twenty-five cattle 
farms which constituted in years past the reserves of the 
Havana Field Sport Club, of which I was at some time 
the president. During six or seven years I took weekly 
outings over them with dog and gun, enjoying upon them 
many a fine day’s sport, and frequent hospitality of the 
families living upon them in comfortable competence, and 
many of them in the best class of country houses. _ 

Three years of the anarchical bushwhacking war, such 
as is only seen in Spanish-American countries, has ex- 
cluded civil sportsmen from these fields during this length 
of time, a war in which both sides sought, not each the 
other in the shock of battle, but, on the contrary, both 
made inglorious and cruel warfare upon the properties 
of ‘the country in order that the opposing enemy might 
not collect taxes from them with which to carry on the 
war. ° 

Only*the restraining hand of Uncle Samuel has pre- 
served this island from utter desolation, and even now 
something near akin to it confronts us on every side as 
soon as we go three leagues outside of our city. eh 

With pleasing anticipations, I took the train to revisit 
the old shooting grounds so dear to me, and at 7 o’clock 
A. M. I left the train at Calabazar, about twelve miles 
outside Havana. : 

The weather looked capricious, so I had my man Fri- 
day take an umbrella, as I had taken the precaution to 
bring my rubber coat. 

We had scarcely got into the fields of the first farm 
when the rain commenced to drizzle, and compelled us to 
seek the protection of the umbrella, and to add to our 
discomfort I found the pastures, in the absence of cattle, 
now thickly grown up with guava and other bushes, many 
of them of vigorous growth. Instead of a passing shower, 
the sky became quite overcast, and the rain came on with 
force and obliged us to reinforce the protection of the 
umbrella with a thick clump of vine-tangled bushes dur- 
ing a half-hour, until an interval came in the rainfall, 
when I sought to make my way to the house of a farm 
—the Esperanza—(every farm has a name in this island). 
But I found that what I had before known as open 
fields are now, after four years without cattle, filled with a 
vicious growth of bushes, which were loaded with water 
that showered upon me as I brushed through them, until 
I became soaking wet before I reached the spot where 
the house used to be. And what a sad disillusion indeed 
when, instead of the old familiar comfortable domicile and 
hospitable hosts, I found only the crumbling masonry 
well-curb, whence I had taken many a crystal draught. and 
a mound of broken tiles that had covered the roof, the 
entire site now’ being occupied by a robust growth of 
shrubs, interspersed with trees of considerable height. 
Here I tarried in painful sadness but a few moments, until 
a chilly sensation from my wetted shooting garb notified 
me that I must take to active exercise in order to escape 
a corresponding catarrh, so I hurried on to an adjoining 
field of gravelly soil that the woods had not invaded, and 
where I was wont to find game. 

Dash soon came to a stand, and I flushed a gallanula, 
that fell to my right barrel; but Dash manifested that 
other game was near to us, and after trailing a short dis- 
tance, came to another stand. This was balm to my 
saddened imagination, and I stood for a moment in the 
pleasing anticipation that was reacting upon my state of 
mind. I then went forward, when a single pair of quail 
flushed; both of them turned up their toes to my right 
and left barrels, and were added to my string alongside of 
Rallus elegans. Dash was again cast off, and soon again 
made game, so that I now felt sure I had to do with a 
scattered bevy. I flushed this time a single bird that 
turned a pretty somersault in the air in response to my 
right barrel. when another got up and also paid homage 
to my left barrel. Lest I may be or as jollying, I 

ill here this was unusual | for me. T had 


Face 
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After a half-hour spent under the combined shelter of 
the tree and the umbrella, the rain had an intermission, 
and the chill of inaction warned us to put our blood into 
more active circulation, and so we went forward to the 
next farm. Here, too, the ghastly crumbling: ruins of 
masonry walls marked the spot where I had before 
known a happy domestic circle. The unsettled aspect’ of 
the heavéns warned me to hurry forward, hoping to find 
in some one of these familiar farms a kindly shelter from 
what iow appeared to promise an entire day of rain. . 

We now entered the farm Paso-Seco, where had been 
our old club house, in which we always met at meridian 
to breakfast together on shooting days, and on our very 
entrance Dash announced to us that a good covey of 
quail was there to receive us.’ It flushed at our bidding, 
and the first one of them fell to cur right barrel, but our 
left made the.first miss of the day. 

I turned away with a sickening sensation from the 
blackened and crumbling walls that are all that remains 
of the once cheerful and comfortable club house of the 
Havana Field Sport Club, and pushed onward to the ad- 
joining farm, Menocalita. No vestiges now mark the 
spot where stood either of the two domiciles, but a growth 
of bushes covers their sites. 

There was no habitation within three miles of us, and 
a heavy shower was again fast approaching. We had just 
reached the farm Artilleria, when it burst upon us, and 
we took refuge again under a friendly tree. Again the 
sensation of chilliness warned us to keep in motion, so 
we broke out before the shower was quite finished, and 
moved 7 about. Dash now made a stand, and a 
good bevy left us but one to engross our string; but the 
clouds broke up and the genial promoter of all life again 
smiled upon us, and helped the winds to dry our clothing. 
It was already nearing the meridian, and this reminded 
us of the sandwiches in ‘the maw of our shooting coat, and 
- of the well in the adjoining farm, Catalina, which we now 
invaded. While en route, Dash again announced game. 
The wind was rather high, and this proved to be another 
scattered bevy that was running. Dash located and I 
flushed five single birds, missing the first and then re- 
peating my performance of the morning, making four 
straight kills 

In La Catalina the well is all that has not been de- 
stroyed by the belligerants. A part only of the blackened 
walls of the house remain to tell the sad tale everywhere 
visible. Both here and in Artilleria some cattle are now 
grazing, which with a few hogs and the framework of a 
rude cabin are evidences of returning confidence. A- 
battered tin petroleum can and a piece of half-rotten rope 
furnished us the means of extracting water from the 
well, and its broken stone curb gave a seat during our mid- 
day lunch. After that the wild guinea fowls that were 
wont to perambulate the wooded part of this farm were 
looked for in vain, and our return to the railroad sta- 
tion showed us several bevies of quail in wooded or bushy 
fields, also, that flushed wild, but which gave us several 
random shots, generally misses, but completed our dozen 
birds with which we reached home. 

Dr. Erastus WILSON. 


The Rhode Island Season. 


Provivence, R. I., Dec. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As Sunday is a close day under the Rhode Island law, to- 
day marked the close of the shooting season in this State. 
It is doubtful if any of the present generation of sports- 
men ever witnessed such a fall, as far as weather condi- 
tions were concerned. It has been a season marked with 
very few stormy days, and the lovers of sport afield had 
but one complaint to make, and that was that the weather 
was. too dry. Often it has: been so warm that hunting 
was not an agreeable pastime during the high hours of 
the day, and some days it has been so warm that the dogs 
actually suffered from the heat. It has been an ideal 
fall, and the sportsmen appreciated it after the shooting 
of'a year ago, when the good shooting days were the ex- 
ception. bird hunters have found their work hard, 
for'the birds have not been very numerous. Quail suffered 
from the severe, storms of last winter, and where a few 
comers were known to exist the shooter was careful about 
divulging the place of habitation. The partridges have 
been more plentiful than usual of late, and good bags 
have. been made, The rabbit men have had little chance 
to hunt as yet, and with this weather holding on, they 
long for the days when the law allowed them to hunt 
until February. It is only a short distance to the Massa- 
chusetts border, and there they still are allowed to rut 
the rabbits for a few weeks yet. W. H. M. 


Maine Game Shipments. 

_Tue Bangor & Aroostook Railroad sends out a com- 
pilation of statistics of the game shipped from points on 
the line for the season of 1890 as compared with ship- 
ments of previous years: 


— 
October. 








November. December. Total. 


. Moose. Deer Moose. Deer. Moose. Pe te 


Total shipped 1894.. 479 24 345 8 
a 7 -- 669 53 501 6210S 4s 3BsC«CdSBHL— (ss 
“ zt 102979 718 «19 «©6498 «= 852245 «188 
y * 1897..1246 55 1023 37 671 47 2940 139 
ed a 1898..1348 71 1347 77 682 54 3377 202 
# e 1899..14838 80 198 63 363 23 3756 166 


wae moose shown as - ed 2 one are those 
in open season and shippe special permit or 
left with a taxidermist to be mounted. 8 

The above statement, compiled from records kept by 
station agents, comprises only game shipped by visiting 
sportsmen, and does not include that killed by native 
hunters, nor the large quantity consumed in camps. 


Tricks and Wrinkles. 


Tue Frenchman said: “I give to yo’, naw tres belle, 
peviate: _ Yo’ ee 4 heem and r-r-return to me one 





bir¢ 

It.was dry as a chip, ruined. 

Now if that bird or the quail or prairie chicken had 
‘been split tolled in flour and fried half-done in 
butter, and had a pint of ‘sweet cream added, a little 

' galt; and more flour a to thicken’ to suit, as it went 


on cooking, the result would. ha been good enough, as 
said, “Ter mek er feller swaller his 
“ Te ma Pr Bog. 
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New Jersey Fish Interests. 
From the Report:of the Game and Fish Commission. 
Stocking. 

ALL the work of keeping up the supply of fish and game 
has ‘been prosecuted during the past year on the lines laid 
down some four years ago, it not being deemed expedient 
to attempt to introduce new species when those 1n- 
digenous to New Jersey or introduced in the past an- 
swered all the purposes. The only exception to this rule 
has been the introduction of the strawberry bass. 

There can be no question that New Jersey affords an 
excellent habitat for all the different kinds of fish and 
game whick may be looked for in as thickly populated a 
State as this. The Delaware River continues to afford a 
livelihood for thousands of the dwellers along its banks; 
the tish along the coast are sought for by throngs of 
people who crowd our seashore resorts annually; our 
fresh-water streams and our woods have afforded health- 
ful exercise and amusement not-only to our own citizens, 
but to many who come here from other States. Aside 
from the commercial enterprises along the Delaware and 
the sea coast, fish and game have atforded a consider- 
able source of revenue to the citizens of New Jersey, to 
the proprietors of hotels and to the farmers. 

The large numbers of applications received frem all 
parts of the State indicate the general interest taixen in 
this part of the’work of your Commission,'and it. is_pleas- 
ant to be able'to*record the hearty co-operation with which 
the efforts, of :your Commission were met. in: nearly. all 
quarters.’ ‘The applications-which weré not filled are very 
few in number; and their rejection was caused solely be 
cause the applicants were not sufficiently acquainted with 
the habits of fish and birds to enable them to judge as to 
what would constitute a suitable habitat for them. As 
far as possible your Commission endeavored to.make an 
equal distribution, ignoring no part of the State. Still 
statements have been made that some counties received 
a 'arger proportionate share than did other counties; 
wherever. there is any ground for such statements it was 
due to the fact that in some counties the people were more 
anxious ‘for fish and game than in others, and your. Com- 
mission deemed it only proper that those who made appli- 
cations and who were willing to look after:the welfare of 
the allotment as far as possible should be first attended to 
even if some sections of country, where none seemed 
sufficiently interested to make applications,- were disre- 
garded in the distribution. The policy pursued in divid- 
ing the fish and birds to be distributed was to treat all 
alike, making generous allowances, however, wherever 
the country to be covered was peculiarly adapted 10 the 
development of the particular species under consideration. 
This was a matter of comparative ease with trout and 
with quail, for these may be obtained at any time in the 
market. Whatever disappointments there were fell to the 
lot of those who expected fish from the Great Lakes, or 
who made applications for bass, pickerel and perch. Re- 
moving fish so great a distance as intervenes between New 
Jersey and Lake Erie is at best a precarious undertak- 
ing and losses cannot be wholly guarded against. When 
the fish arrive in New Jersey they are frequently not in a 
sufficiently strong condition to stand further removal, and 
for this reason they are frequently placed in the nearest 
suitable water, on the principle that it is better to have a 
plentiful supply in one place than to have none at all any- 
where; unfortunately when these fish-are released it is 
next to impossible to again take them by the use of a 
net, and for this reason some waters will have to wait 
until further shipments are made or until the fish brought 
to New Jersey have increased in numbers to such an 
extent as to make their netting and further distribution 
advisable. The latter stage has not as yet been reached; 
change of habitat frequently works injuriously to fish and 
it sometimes takes a few years before the fish become 
thoroughly accustomed to their new surroundings. There 
is no market where black bass, pickerel and perch can be 
secured, and when these are wanted New Jersey is re- 
stricted for a source of supply almost altogether to its own 
streams and rivers. It is but natural that residents along 
our waters should object to their depletion, no matter in 
how small a degree, by the use of a net, even if the fish to 
be removed are intended for waters where they are badly 
needed. In order to avoid any such objections, your Com- 
mission in*seeuring these fish has had recourse to waters 
where! no‘persons had any interest in the fish, or where 
their removal would be a positive advantage. Among the 
latter ‘waters are the reservoirs of ‘the East Jersey 
Water Company in ‘the counties of Passaic and: Sussex ; 
in’ order’ to’-preserve ‘the water in these reservoirs suit- 
able for*domestic purposes, the owners have: interdicted 
fishing, the’ result‘ being an increase in the number of 
fish until'there were more than were desirable. Recourse 
has also been had to the canals of the State, waters into 
which ‘the fish* found their ways, frequently to be de- 
stroyed* by the lowering of the water. nfortunately 
this kind of work could not be pursued as: diligently as 
might have been ‘desired, ‘the difficulty being lack of 

unds. 

Opinions will undoubtedly differ as to the practical 
results attending the work of stocking. There ‘can, 
however. be no question that the number of quail: has 
materially increased, for results are easily observable 
when the fields are stocked with these birds: The 
quail distributd by your Commission all came from the 
West, and ail reports agree that the birds not only 
multiplied, but that.they showed no disposition what- 
ever to migrate. differing from the Southern birds in 
that respect. “There may be fewer native quail in some 
parts of the State, but the fact is indisputable that the 
total number of quail has been increased by the exact 
number of the Western birds and their progeny. for no 
instance has as yet been brought to the attention cf your 
Commission where these birds did not do well. 

As to the introduction of the ring-necked pheasants 
it is rather early to speak definitely, for, these birds have 
flow been pr only since last spring; before that 
time they were ruthlessly shot off by pot-hunters who 

ept within the letter of the law which permitted the 

ing of these birds. The experiment is one which 
has hardly given. 2 fair trial, for the birds 





were 
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released when the law afforded them no protection and 
it was a comparatively easy matter to kill off the semi- 
domesticated fowl; there is every reason to believe that 
if the birds had been left alone for a few years after 
their first introduction, their progeny would have taken 
the place partly at least of our ruffed grouse, a bird the 
diminution in the numbers of which is noted. with pain 
by every lover of our wild fauna. : 

Nor has the time yet arrived when it may be said 

definitely that the introduction into our waters of the 
pike-perch, the white bass and the channel catfish has 
been either'a success or a failure. It is true that these 
fish have been taken in the waters in which they were 
placed a year or two ago, but if-the first lot planted had 
spawned the young would hardly be either large or 
numerous enough to have made much of a showing as 
yet. Pike-perch 2 and 3 inches long have been taken in 
Greenwood Lake, and although this is a promising sign, it 
cannot be taken for granted as yet that it has been 
demonstrated that the water of that lake is suitable for 
their propagation; the young may not attain maturity or 
they may be stunted in their growth. Channel <atfish, 
weighing from 2 to 7 pounds, have been taken in Green- 
wood Lake and in the Delaware River, but it is evident 
that these are of the lot brought hither from Lake Erie. 
No evidences have been found so far that these fish have 
propagated. The least encouraging of all the experiments 
was the introduction of the white bass, for very little has 
been seen of this fish since it was brought here. Although 
to the pessimist the above may be regarded as indica- 
tions of failure, persons at all cognizant with results of 
stocking will find a great deal of encouragement -in 
them, and there is certainly good reason to believe that 
success will attend at least some of the experiments. But 
the fact is patent that the experiment in none of the 
various species has been carried far enough to give 
a guarantee of success, taking for granted that the fish 
found their new habitat in every respect suitable. Com- 
pared to the size of the bodies of waters the fish were 
exceedingly few in number; in order to warrant any be- 
lief in success the stocking should be kept up for several 
years in succession. Your Commission was exceedingly 
anxious to do this and attempted to save sufficient of 
the funds accruing to the Commission from sources 
other than State appropriation in order to continue the 
work. Unfortunately litigations in which the Commis- 
sion was involved by appeals to higher courts, a reduc- 
tion of the income from menhaden licenses and expenses 
which could not be avoided, reduced the surpius in 
the treasury to so small an amount that your Commis- 
sion saw itself compelled to forego its cherished hopes. 
The last Legislature saw fit to cut off the usual appro- 
priation for stocking, and so this source of revenue was 
gone; had the Legislature done as its predecessors for 
the past several decades did, the money accruing to the 
Commission during the winter months might have been 
used during the late fall in keeping up the supply of fish 
from the West, and perhaps definitely determining 
whether our fish supply can be augmented by the addition 
of the most desirable Western species. 

Your Commission has paid considerable attention to 
the providing of food for the fish by the distribution of 
what is known as baitfish, for it cannot be gainsaid 
that the output of table fish from a water depends al- 
most My pe on the food supply for the fish. The 
number of large fish in many lakes and streams could be 
materially increased by a generous supply of food.. In 
addition to transplanting baitfish from prolific waters 
to others, your Commission attempted the introduction 
two years ago of the large and small smelts of, the 
Maine waters. It is gratifying to notice that these fish 
have been taken in some of the waters in which they 
were placed, and that there is no doubt that they have 
spawned. The smelt is considered in Eastern waters as 
the best food fish, and if its propagation in the waters of 
New Jersey is not altogether ephemeral, gratifying results 
from their introduction may ve looked for. 

Reference has been made above to the introduction 
here of the strawberry bass. Your Commission had no 
intention in this early stage of fish introduction to make 
any attempt toward introducing the smaller and less valu- 
able varieties of fish from the West, but the cutting off 
of the usual appropriation made some change in the 
programme desirable. The strawberry bass is the most 
attractive of the sunfish family ; it is easily propagated, and 
the opportunity was accordingly embraced of bringing 
some of them on, there being every reason to believe that 
they would be a welcome addition to our fish supply. The 
strawberry bass is known throughout the West by a num- 
ber of different names. It is frequently called the calico 
bass, and this name is more appropriate than any other, 
when the appearance of the fish is considered. It is also 
known in the West as grass bass, bitterhead, lamplighter 
and bank lick bass; in Lake Michigan it is invariably 
called the barfish, and in the southern part of the West 


- it is referred to as goggle-eye, or goggle-eyed perch. The 


strawberry bass is of a bright gold and black, with nu- 
merous varying shades, being one of the most beautiful 
of fish. It is fond of grassy bottoms and quiet and clear 
water, and objects to mud. Although specimens weighing 
2 pounds have been found, it is seldom that the ‘ish at- 
tains a weight of more than 1 pound. It is very gamy 
on the hook,-and rises readily to the fly. It is frequently 
confounded with the crappie, a fish it very much re- 
sembles in general appearance and structure, the principal 
differences being that in the crappie the white predomi- 
nates where the gold is found in the strawberry, and that 
the latter is not fond of muddy bottoms. as is the crappie. 
Professor Kirtland, in George Brown Goode’s “Fisheries 
and Fishery Industries of the United States,” speaks as 
follows concerning the strawberry bass: 

The grass bass has not hitherto been deemed worthy of consid- 
eration by fishculturists; yet, from a long and intimate acauain- 
tance with its merits, I hesitate not to pronounce it the fish for 
the million. It is a native of our Western rivers and lakes, where 
it usually resorts to deep and sluggish waters; yet in several in- 
stances, where it has found its way into cold and rapid streams, 
and even small-sized brooks, it has adapted itself to the change, 
and in two. or three years stocked to overflowing these new loca- 
tions.. As a, pan, fish. for the table, it is by few other 
fresh-water snecies. For endurance and of increase it is 
unequaled, The grass bass is perfectly adapted to stocking ponds. 
It will thrive without care in very small ds of sufficient densh. 
It will in no way interfere with. the cultivation any number 
of pee: Saae or small, in the same waters. It wil! live har- 
mon iy ‘all others, and while its structure and disposition 
restrain it from attacking any other but very small fry 


; its formida- 
Sita Saard oe 
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,.. also bananas and oranges. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Jaw. 6, 1900. ” 





In Florida.% 


Mr. G. B. Trevoar, of this city, sends us the following 
letter written by his brother, Mr.. Paul Treloar, from 

rove City, on Lemon Bay, Fla. It is interesting because 
of the report of. fishing: 

I found myself interested immediately upon my arrival, 
and have been busy ever since hunting, fishing, sailing, 
spearing and surf bathing, and being so tired in the even- 
ing that I was ready to sleep long before 8 o'clock, and 
I could hardly keep awake until I got in bed. There seems 
to be something in the salt air which produces it; at any 
rate, it is a welcome condition, as Mr. Wilson agrees with 
me that it is a sound and refreshing sleep, from which we 
awake thoroughly rested and ready for another day’s 
sport. ; 

I went fishing day before yesterday over to the new 
pass, which a recent storm has made, and which, by the 
way, is called Treloar Pass, in honor of one “Col.” G. B. 
Treloar, a nran of considerable fame in this part of the 
country, who now resides in New York City. This pass is 
narrower than Stump Pass, further north, but the water 
is deeper, and when the tide is running in or out it is like 
a mill race. Standing on the bank you cam see school 
after school of all kinds of fish passing through; but you 
don’t need “bait” to catch them. I laughed at this when 
Mr. Pope told me, but following his instructions I put a 
small piece of white rag on a common hook and pulled 
the line rapidly across the channel, when snap! it was 
taken immediately. I could hardly believe salt-water fish 
wete so easy. He certainly was easy so far as taking 
bait was concerned; but landing him was another thing. 
He gave me a good fight, and with small rod and reel it 
was lively for a while. I finally landed the fish, which 
proved to be a kingfish. You see, I am ignorant of the 
names of salt-water fish, and way undecided as to string- 
ing him, but concluded any fish that ‘would put up as game 
fight should be strung; and they ‘were, to the extent 
of fifteen. I would cast across the pass and reel up quick- 
ly, and I don’t remember missing a strike any time. I 
also brought in a 7-pound redfish, not so game in a 
fight, but rising after the rag with a snap that gave 
promise of better sport than it was landing him. 

I will not give you all the details of the morning’s fish- 
ing, as you have been here and know all about it, but 
Treloar Pass is new to you, and it is certainly an interest- 
ing place to go to. It is only about ten minutes’ row 
straight out from the hotel, and if you are lazy, a little 
sail rigged in the boat puts you there in a few minutes. 
The tide will do it if you wait, and bring you back too. 
The water is clear as crystal; a pure white, hard sand 
bottom, and you can see fish of many varieties coming in 
and going out. Standing in the water about to my knees, 
my rubber boots on, casting over across the channel, 
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schools of mackerel, then mullet, churn the water to a 
foam. Then two, three, four large dark forms ap- 
pear, and the other fish light out for the open. Then a 
rush, a puff and a splash, and a porpoise rises out of the 
water within 10 feet of me; and I begin to think about 
taking to the woods mysélf; only he just swallows about 


‘a 4-pound mullet, which he has tossed into the air, catch- 


ing it as it comes down, and goes on his way rejoicing. 

I went about 10 o'clock; we arrived about 9 in the 
morning, and I noticed the fish jumping in the pass when 
I came in on the boat. I was back about 12 o'clock, and 
we had some of the fish for dinner, together with new 
green peas, fresh tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes and let- 
tuce. I found an oyster bed in the creek about a block 
above the hotel. I got my knife out and tried a few; they 
were fine. I brought home a boat load, and was sur- 
prised to learn that what I considered a remarkable dis- 
covery was nothing, and that I could have found them 
in front of the hotel. We ate them just the same. They 
were larger than Blue Points, but something of the same 
flavor, only finer. There is quite a difference in oysters 
eaten fresh out of the water and those opened up after 
two or three days on ice, as you probably know. Well, this 
difference accounts for sixty to my credit raw on the half. 
You said there were no Little Neck clams, but I have 
found any quantity of them, together with the large 
variety, quohogs. 

Well, I must bring this to a close and reserve for my 
next letter a little news as to snipé (large ones too), quail, 
wild. duck, and I hope, deer... This being rather long al- 


’ ready, I will cut the hunting out and suffice it to say that 


we haye lived on almost all the varieties of game, as you 
know,-.and your humble servant has usually been in at the 
killing. - Pineapples are plentiful; and just ripening, as are 
As to climate, well, I haven't 
the necessary power of description to do it justice, and 
my space is limited. I have been wet through twice; my 
clothes dried on me, and not a sign of a cold as the result: 


. I went in surf bathing. to-day,-and never put on my 


clothes for two hours, but wandered around on the beach 
picking up shells, starfish, etc., and never even. shivered ; 





although the sun did not burn me, it was warm. In fact 
everything you said as to climate checks up, only = did 
not say enough. So, with regards to’ yourself, Ida and 
tthe family, your brother, Pau.. 


On Moosehead. 


MoosEHEAD LAKE, Sept. 24.—We love to cast the 
ethereal fly with a 5-ounce well-balanced resilient rod. 
We were electrified when a royal 2-pound Salmo fontinalis 
seizes the deceptive lure and dashes off to the merry 
music of the reel! But he who thinks that all of fishing is 
to fish loses much of the pleasure to be derived from a trip 
to the woods. How wonderfully beautiful the landscape 
as the sun goes down this glorious September evening! 
The placid surface of the lake reflects the autumn foliage 
and the iridescent tints of the glowing heavens. On the 





horizon, forming a bold dark background, lie the Spencer 
Mountains, and beyond old Katahdin rises far into the 
sky, standing like a grim sentinel overlooking all, its 
massive form silhouetted against the sky. Slowly the 
colors fade, the panorama ever changing, then with a 
parting beam the sun sinks and night speedily drops. her 

Darkness for a wh 


dark mantle over all. ile, and then the 
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silvery moon appears above the distant mountains. 
Majestically it rises, until presently its splendor is shim- 
mering upon the ripplirtig water and the landscape lies 
half-concealed, half-revealed under its mysterious light. 
How restful! How peaceful! How inspiring! 

“The time was—and that at no very distant day—when 
he who for a moment deserted the treadmill of life for any 
purpose disconnected with money-getting braved the dis- 
approval of his friends, but that day has passed. Wis- 
dom is the child of experience.” The busiest men of our 
time.are the most enthusiastic lovers of angling—a pas- 
time that is as innocent as it is health-giving. The bright 
sunshine, singing birds and green fields are better pan- 
aceas for the ills of the body and mind than all the iron 
and quinine that can be taken into the system, and money 
invested in fishing tackle and gun will pay big dividends. 

“In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury and insult against 
nature not to go out and see her riches and partake of her 
rejoicing with heaven and earth.” We love the country 
at all seasons, but how charming September! Nature is 
in her pensive mood. A peaceful hush broods over the 
woods, broken only by the chatter of the squirrel, the 
cry of the loon and the gentle swish of the water on the 
shore of the lake. These are sounds that remain with us 
long after our vacation has ended and we are again turn- 
ing the wheel in the treadmill of business with a stronger 
hand, brighter eye and healthier body. 

It is nearly three’ weeks since we left our home at 
Worcester, but how swiftly and pleasantly the time is 
passing, fly-fishing on this grand old lake and the Ken- 
nebec River. Last Mofiday we boarded a train for 
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Jackman, which carried us within half a mile of the well- 
known Attean camps, situated’ in Jackman, on Birch 
Island, in Attean Pond, on the Moose River. A guide 
in waiting at the little flag station, which is situated on 
the shore of the lake, paddles’us acress to the camds, and 
we are assigned to a separate cabin comfortably fitted 
with spring beds, mattresses and sheets, comfortable 
chairs and an open grate. The smooth, round logs form 
the interior, and as we rest ty looking out through 
the window across the lake, we that we could not be 


happier. Tea. in‘the delightful cabin: dining room, a 


have been in 


separate building, with everything as neat and clean as in 
one’s own home, and a menu that would compare favor- 
ably with any hotel, further delights us and we retire 
happy in the antcipation of the morrow’s canoe trip. 

An early breakfast and we were off for a trip up the 
famous Moose River, which is the main inlet to Moose- 
head Lake, and which offers as fine trout fishing as any 
in Maine, The beauty of the lake becomes more and 
more apparent as we make our way for some two miles 
reclining easily in the bow of the canoe, which shoots 
forward under the strong strokes of the guide. A short 
distance up the river we stop at Attean Rips to fish, and 
I have the good fortune to hook a 2-pounder at the 
second cast. By that time the canoes have been carried 
across and we push on. It is a perfect day and the never- 
ending panorama which makes all river canoing so fas- 
cinating delights and refreshes the soul. Time speeds 
quickly till noon, with fishing here and there, a stop now 
and then to watch deer feeding on the river banks, then 
we lounge about and watch the frying trout and boiling 
coffee pot with keenest anticipation. My! how good that 
dinner is, and after it the fragrant cigars we have brought 
from civilization! Then on again, with good fishing at 
sunset at Spencer Rips, and then the night in camp, with 
only a bough !ean-to over us and the bright fire blazing 
at our feet. The second night is spent in the comfortable 
branch camp at Hole Falls, and on the return we bivouac 
in a deserted lumber camp. Surely, these are days never 
to be forgotten, and we leave the territory with reluc- 
ance. 

The accompany illustrations we took on the trip. 
One shows the writer landing the 2-pounder referred to 
at the famous Attean Rips. The pictures will give some 
idea of the rare beauty of this stream, which winds in 
and out like a snake on its devious eighty-mile journey 
to Moosehead Lake. The camera adds much to the 
pleasure of any such trip and serves as a delightful re- 
minder during the long months that follow. As one looks 
over the prints the scenes are again lived in memory. 

Returning to Moosehead, we are invited to join a 
steamboat party, made up for a trip about the lake. It 
is a beautiful day, and the journey from the outlet to the 
extreme end of the lake, nearly forty miles, is most de- 
lightful. Words, pen or brush cannot describe its mag- 
nificent grandeur. Mountain, island and cove are passed 
in rapid succession before our destination at the North- 
west Carry, the Seboomic House, is reached. Here the 
little steamer Comet is made fast to the pier and we go 
ashore. While we are waiting for dinner a deer appears 
on the shore of the lake a short distance away, and waits 
long enough for us to take a good look, then raising the 
“white flag” makes off with mighty bounds, much to the 
delight of the ladies, who have never before seen this 
timid animal in its native state. Dinner over, we are 
aboard the boat again, and the staunch little craft is cut- 
ting the water on its way toward Kineo. An hour’s sail 





brings us under the shadow of this wonderful mountain, 
unequaled for its peculiar shape and formation. Like a 
mighty fortress, it looms 700 feet into the sky, stern and 
fcrbidding close by, calm and beautiful in the distance. 
We stopped to look over the famous Mt. Kineo House, 
where 3,000 guests have been entertained during the last 
six months, after a sail around to the Northeast Cove, 
where we go under the great mountain and look up as it 
towers threateningly over us, seemingly ready to fall at 
any moment. Now the steamer is headed back, and we 
are soon at the Outlet House again, satisfied with the 
day’s trip, grateful to our entertainer and’ confident that 
Moosehead Lake is the grandest sheet of water in Maine. 
We shall spend a few more days with the big trout 
which surge about in the swift water below the dam, and 
then we must reluctantly doff our corduroys and don 
business suits, stow away rods, reels and flies, board the 
train and hurry back to the busines world which binds us 
to it for the greater portion of the year. But the noise of 
the streets cannot drown the sound of rippling waters, 
and the dust-laden air cannot efface the recollection of 
the odor of pine and spruce and hemlock. Memory and 
anticipation will give life a new meaning until another 
year. Gro. H. Burtis. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Probably a White Bass. 


Sinc Sinc, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: A fish 
was caught in a fyke net here the other day in brackish 
water, which looked like a cross between a perch and 
striped bass. It weighed about 114 pounds; its head was 
like a bass; it was striped, but the genéral contour was 
that of a perch, being deep from back to belly. We 
would like very much to know the name of it. C. B. 

The description appears to belong to the white bass. 
The white bass is not native to the Hudson, but may 

nove ge = York Comesiatien of 
Fisheries, Game a1 orest. € common white perch 
sometimes has streaks on the scales which give the ap- 
pearance of . stripes. 
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A‘ Creditable: Report. 


THE annual report of Fish and Game Warden Newell, 
of Utah county, shows that the fish and = industry of 
Utah county is much more lucrative is generally 
supposed. It must be taken into consideration that the 
report contains only the returns from licensed fishermen 
and wholesale dealers. Deer are not mentioned, though 
in October I saw eight carcasses hanging at one time in a 
butcher shop. Nor is any account taken of the immense 
number of trout, ducks, geese and snipe that are taken by 
sportsmen and of which no returns are made; 
year, for @he first time, jacksnipe have figured with the 
marketmen, and about 175 dozen have been sold. The 
warden’s report is as follows: 

Provo, Dec. 13.—In compliance with Section 1039 of the 
Revised Statutes of Utah of 1899, I herewith submit my 
annual report as Fish and Game Warden of Utah coun- 
ty, Utah, for the year ending Dec. 1, 1899, showing as near 
as possible the amount of fish caught, the price for which 
they sold, the number of arrests made for violation of 
the game laws, and the amount of the fines imposed, to- 
gether with a general outline of the condition of the fish 
and game within this county: 

Amount of fish caught and sold— 

Bass, 60,000 pounds, at 12% cents per pound. .$ 7,500.00 


Trout, 18,000 pounds, at 20 cents per pound.... 3,600.00 
Carp, 105,000 pounds, at 2% cents per pound.. 2,625.00 
Mullet and chubs; 115,000 pounds, at 2% cents 
OAT DONCE. <scnnh the. naniag te htinek as «ho <.n10 vibeie 2,477.50 
ONE “oc cok 6 pecobs Deen otees ak iat at Cds. « $16,202.50 
Amount of game caught and sold 
Ducks, 200 dozen, at $1.75............ $350.00 
Grouse, 160 dozen, at $2.50............ 400.00 . 
wae 750.00 
PRN INES Se er Radian aus Kak a $16,952.50 


Number of persons arrested for violation of fish and 
game law, 20. 

Number of persons convicted, 18. 

Number of persons acquitted, 2. 

Number of persons serving out sentence, 5. 

Warrants not returned, 1. 

Amount of fines collected, $145. 

Number of live bass furnished to stock ponds through- 
out the State, large 50, small 150. 

As shown by the amount of bass and trout taken, there 
appears to be an increase in the better kinds of fish of 
the county. Respectfully submitced, 

Myron C. NEWELL, 
Fish and Game Warden of Utah County, State of Utah. 

The close season on all kinds of game came in on Dec. 
15. Since that time there has been considerable trouble, 
especially in Salt Lake, with the hotels and restaurants 





THE WHITE BASS, 
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over trout and ducks that are said to have been kept in. 


refrigerators, though, heaven knows, the weather has been 
cold enough without any such plea,as that. 

Heavy snows have driven the deer down to the settle- 
ments, and of course a little venison can be procured on 
the side. Nevertheless, the law is being observed better 
than ever before. 4 : 

With the new year comes the starting up of the State 
fish hatchery, with a million eggs, most of which will 
be transplanted, as little fish, into protected streams early 
in the spring. The Government hatchery at Duluth, 
Minn., furnished 500,000 lake trout eggs. There are also 
50,000 brook trout and: 25,000 rainbow trout eggs from 
Iowa, and a quantity of landlocked salmon eggs from 
Maine. The balance of the million lot will be brook 
trout eggs, which will have to be purchased from local 
parties. 

Warden Sharp is delighted with the hatchery site, in the 
foothills of the Wasatch, east of Murray, Salt Lake 
county. Here a 4-inch and a 2-inch flowing well have 
been purchased. It is claimed that the well water, after 
getting a liberal churning in the air to give it life, be- 
comes even better than spring water for hatching pur- 

ses. 
en the result of his election to a more remunerative 
office, Fish and Game Warden Newell to-day resigned 
his position. He has been a competent and faithful officer 
during many years of service, and his only enemies are 
those whom he has caught in the net of the law. He 
was the first man in Utah to make his official business a 
profession, and to him is largely due the excellent condi- 
tion of affairs that prevails to-day. For his old shoes 
there are thirty-two applicants being considered by the 
State Commissioner and County Court. Their qualifica- 
tions vary. One is an impecunious descendant of Brig- 
ham Young, one a man who ought to know all about the 
business because he has been twice arrested for illegal sein- 
ing, several have been unable to find any other congenial 
occupation, and in addition the strong political pull must 
‘not be overlooked. My only hope is that the new incum- 
“bent may prove half as well fitted for the position as-his 
~ predecessor. He will have to foster the sentiment for 

protection that has only just been awakened. 

. SHOSHONE. 

. Provo, Utah, Dec. 27. 
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FIELD TRIALS. 


Jan..-22.—West Point,’ Miss.—United States Field Tri slub* 
annual trials. W. B.- Stafford, Sec’y. a one 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial. Club’s fourth 
annual trials. Spencer, Sec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial’ Club’s twenty- 
sant annual field trials. S.C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, 


A Week’s Fox Hunt in the Vermont 
Hills, 


FEw sportsmen in New England or the Eastern States 
have ever heard of the Champlain Valley as a game sec- 
tion, but the few that: have been here all proclaim it 
grand, and for those who love the music of the fox hunt 
and the chase nothing surpasses it in this country. 
Everything that goes to make up an ideal resort for Rey- 
nard can be found—bold ledges of rocks; deep cool 
ravines, large meadows and pastures furnishing an 
abundance of mice. : 

The first party that ever came to our section for a fox 
hunt dropped in Oct. 6, and a royal good time we had. 
Our first day out we decided to try Mutlen Hill, one 
mile north of town. Four dogs were taken, and turned 
loose at the south end of the hill. We didn’t have long to 
wait before the little beagle dog, Tommy, gave tongue, 
followed by the others in quick succession. What a 
change came over our party of feur, with the music of 
the hounds. Men of sixty became boys again, and all were 





knot. He very seldom makes a mistake; he is not yet three 
years old, and this is his first year in the field. Out of 
fifteen killed, and eight dogs ran, Pup has had ten killed 
before him. 

_ This was a fair sample of every day of the week, beau- 
tiful weather, from one to three runs a day, and the cut 
tells the story. T. H. Moore. 


“Speaking of Dogs.” 


The Fear of Thunder. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been reading two charming dog stories this 
evening in this week’s issue. The writer of one of them 
describes Ben’s fear of thunder and wonders at it be- 
cause he is not at all afraid of the sound of a gun. I 
once had a dog, like unto Ben in point of intelligence, 
who was also afraid of thunder, but not of the sound of a 
gun. Now, I was once so near the spot where a heavy 
charge of lightning descended that I was almost knocked 
off my feet by the concussion, and ever since then I have 
been afraid of lightning. I concluded that was what was 
the matter with my pointer, and doubtless Ben has had a 
similar experience at some time. I do not claim to be 
any smarter than a dog. Who of us does? My dog 
learned to know when a storm was impending, and at 
such times would come and “knock” on my study 
window, so that she might come in and be with me until 
her trouble was over. I sympathized with her, and 
always let her in, and sometimes got up in the night to 
do so, for she was but a dog and could not say to herself 
in the words of the beautiful Arab proverb, “There are 
two days when thou needst not fear death—the day 











A VERMONT HUNTING PARTY. 
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pushing up the hill for a favorable position. After two or 
three short circles in the second growth timber, and no 
fox coming out, the older heads said that it was a rabbit, 
which it proved to be. 

With little delay the dogs were called off, and moved 
over to a ledge just east. In fifteen minutes Hustler opens 
up, quickly the others join in, and our first fox is started. 
Straight across to the south end of Mutlen Hill, north on 
the west side, around the north end, and back on top of the 
hill. The pace is hot, and Reynard starts straight west 
for the swamp. A short turn at the edge of the swamp 
and back he comes. The dogs by;this time are strung out, 
Pup and Nigger well in the lead. As the leaders were 
well up it was a sure thing that his lordship. was going 
to get in trouble. if he did not find some place of refuge. 
On swinging around to the north end of the hill, he came 
in full view of three of our party. We watched him cross 
a pasture fifty or sixty rods in clear open sailing. Then 
he comes to the fence at the foot of the ledge. _Now 
some one will get a shot.. On comes the dogs, through 
the fence at the same opening, and all at once the dogs 
stop barking. We move up, and find the dogs working at 
a hole in the side hill. We try to dig the old chap out, 
but after plenty of hard work. we have to give it up. Our 
team is on hand and back we go for dinner. 

At 2:30, when .we have finished dinner and have 
gathered for a talk, the suggestion is made. that we go 
out just back,of the church. After quite an argument 
(as some do not think we can start) we put on our aunt- 
ing clothes and go. Men are posted on runways as we 
go along; and in thirty-five minutes from the time we 
started, and within 150 rods of the hotel, Pup jumps a 
fox, and for an hour .we have a run such as seldom ‘tails 
to the fox hunter, all the time in the open pastures and 
meadows. A cool breeze comes from the north, the scent 
is lying good, and the music is grand. 

About 4:30 the fox started south for the road, crossing 
Ellis, Torf and Butler, about twenty rods apart, who 
were eagerly watching as Reynard broke around the 
front of the ledge; sixty rods away. 

The chance came to Ellis, and he held his reputation 
good by making a clean kill. The fox proved to be an old 
dog with beautiful coat and fine brush. Pup came in far 
in the lead, Tommy next andthe others out. 

All the party were well pleased with the work Pup had 
done, and he proved to be the crackerjack of the lot. He 
is medium size, smooth, good feet, and «s tough as a 


when God commands Azreel to pass thee by and the 
day when He commands him to strike thee.” She could 
only hover close to me ahd tremble. If she could have 
reasoned out the utter uselessness of fear in the presence 
of a thing that is too quick to dodge and too searching 
to hide from, she would doubtless have stayed in her ken- 
nel and never let the folks know she was afraid. ’Tis 
better thus (!). Grorce KENNEDY. 
St Louts, Dec. 26. 





Points and Flushes. 


Messrs. Spratts Patent announce that “The blame for 
delay in a number of cases of importation of live stock 
into America having been unfairly attached to us, we 
decided, aftér careful consideration, to abandon this kind 
of business, believing that it would in the end be more 
satisfactory if we recommended customers to intrust their 
property to one of the regular express or forwarding ccm- 
panies. We had found that intending exhibitors fre- 
quently allowed a very narrow limit of time between date 
of arrival of vessel carrying animals intended for exhibi- 
tion and the show date, and that one failure to realize 
their anticipations, due to no fault of ours, prejudiced 
our business as manufacturers more than a hundred suc- 
cesses. We have, of course, in the past brought into 
America a very large number of famous prize winning 
dogs and birds, and have received many excellent testi- 
monials thereftr.” 


_ The calendar of Spratts Patent Limited, 245 East Fifty- 
sixth street, is up to the usual high standard of those pub- 
lished by this sterling company each year. It is most in- 
structively and artistically illustrated, and contains in- 
formation in a concise form, which is really a digest of 
volumes. It is in such expensive form that it is not in- 
tended for inconsiderate distribution, but those who are 
satisfied with one copy can obtain it on making their 
wishes known. 





The Forzst awp Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much <arlicr a7 practicable, 





Pachting. 


One marked effect of the America Cup matches, with 
their intense excitement prolonged through a full month, 
and that after the usual ending of the season, has beena re- 
action in yachting that has left it dead for the time. In 
ordinary years, with the laying up of the fleet in Sep- 
tember, begins a discussion of the summer’s racing, and 
of the prospects for the coming year, but this year the 
final win of Columbia was the signal for an abrupt cessa- 
tion of all yachting. The only topics of interest at the 
present time are the remarks of Sir Thomas Lipton on 
various occasions, all carefully cabled over, and a des- 
ultory discussion of the racing prospects of the other 
side between a very mixed fleet of the larger yachts, old 
and new—Shamrock, Valkyrie III., Meteor, Bona, Ailsa, 
Satanita, the new Distant Shore, and the new Watson 
yawl. What any or all of these will do together, with 
possibly Columbia thrown in, is discussed pro and con 
on no very substantial basis of facts, as it is still very un- 
certain whether Columbia will be sent across. Valkyrie 
III. has as yet no purchaser, and at the worst, the war 
in the Transvaal is likely to have a serious effect on the 
racing of 1900 in British waters. 

Even if all conjectures and hopes were realized and 
the entire fleet as named above were brought together, the 
result would probably be of little technical value, owing 
to the very uneven conditions. The yachts mentioned 
are some cutters and some yawls, the latter having’ a 
special advantage in measurement; they are of all lengths 
from 80 to goft. l.w.l., some like Bona, Meteor and the 
two boats designed under the girth rule and others, Co- 
lumbia, Shamrock, and Valkyrie III. under the Sea- 
wanhaka rule, while they would necessarily have to race 
under the girth rule with its time scale favoring the 
smaller boats. In construction they may be classed as of 
two or three grades, the very lightest,.as in Columbia and 
Shamrock, the racing composite as.in Valkyrie: IIl., and 
a rather heavier grade of composite construction not in- 
tended for the Cup matches. 

The continued racing of such a fleet throu 
could not fail to be of extraordinary interest froma sport- 
ing point of view; but only an intimate knowledge ‘of 





all the boats and a close study of the racing: records - 


would enable one to estimate the value of the design and 
construction. _ F ele 
If it is possible to keep alive the racing in the largest 


class on a basis of purely sporting, as compared with, 
technical interest, then the present condition of affairs is, 
all right; but recent experience all goes to prove that the’ 


one essential principle of. continued racing is that all the 
yachts shall be built to the top of a fixed ‘class, either 
one-design or under a general rule. The best sport to+ 
day is not in the largest classes, where between Vigilant, 
Navahoe and Defender, or Colonia, Amorita and Qui- 
setta, prizes go begging for lack of entries; but in classes 
such as the special 30-footers, the Boston knockabouts 
and the 15 and 20 footers, in which a large number of 
small yachts, all designed and built under fixed and definite 
conditions, are raced on even terms without allowance. 
If the goft. class or anything near to it is to have other 
than a desultory and haphazard existence, lying dormant 
for three or four years and then revived spasmodically, it 
is absolutely essential that some action shall be taken by 
both nations toward the establishment of an international 
class, with a fixed maximum limit and under one fixed 
rule of measurement. What the class limit and the rule 
shall be, goft. l.w.l. or 1ooft. racing measurement, by the 
Seawanhaka or some other rule, and with or without 
scantling restrictions, is a secondary matter; the great 
point is that the present hapliazard way of leaving all to 
chance or the whim of challenger or defender must give 
place to modern racing methods as developed, perfected 
and successfully tested in many smaller classes. 

Even if it were possible to-day, as it was twenty years 
ago, to maintain the interest in the racing of a fleet of 
mixed rigs, sizes and build, we doubt whether the modern 
yachtsman would accept the result as entirely satisfac- 
tory. Even the average racing man with no pretensions 
to special skill as a designer or naval architect, is in- 
terested in the serious problems of designing; he is no 
longer satisfied to know that some one yacht wins from 
others of various measurements, but he wants to know 
just how the winner differs from other boats of the same 
measurement. This is shown very plainly in the deep in- 
terest displayed by yachtsmen generally in the points of 
design of Minerva, as compared with the American 40- 
footers, of Kathleen, Saracen and Harbinger at the same 
date, of Gloriana and the Burgess 46-footers in 1892, of 
Spruce and the American 15-footers in 1895, and later 
in the American and Canadian yachts of the 2oft. class. 
The many inquiries which come to us after every series 
of class races show the demand for knowledge of the 
technical points of the competitors. 


Tue mere fact that yachting is unusually dull, even for 
midwinter, does not prove that the season of 1900 will 
inevitably be marked by the same characteristic; but at 
the satie time the immediate outlook is not promising. 
Thus far there is with one exception no news of building 
in other than the smaller classes. It seems certain that 
ncither Defender nor Columbia will race in home waters 
next year, and in the two-stick class there is no new op- 
ponent in sight for Colonia. There will probably be 
about the usual amount of schooner racing, in which a 
dozen boats of various sizes will take part; nothing 
specially instructive or exciting except to the immediate 
participants. There will be one new single-stick class, 
the exception above noted, probably about half a dozen 
yachts, keel cutters of one design, of 6sft. l.w.l1.,. designed 
and ‘built at Bristol. The class is in its leading features 
a larger. edition of the spécial 3oft. class, owned by the 
same yachtsmen, one-design yachts, built by the Herres- 
hoffs, to be stationed at Newport and raced in Newport 
waters. Like the 30ft. class, it promises to be a success 
as far as it goes, affording unlimited sport for residents of 
Newport; but it is ae uncertain whether its influence 
will be more than local. The yachts themselves, from all 


accounts, will be of a wholesome type,.and the class may 
in the end lead to a permanent revival of an open class 
equivalent to the old 70-fopters, chat watch 





the seasan. ‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Thus far no challenge has heen issued for the new 
Eastern Y, C. cup for the 5rft. class, but the prospect 
thus opened of permanent racing under limitations in- 
tended to secure a good type of yacht may induce some 
building in the class, such as is greatly needed. 

The dates of challenge for all the international cups 
having expired, it is now practically certain that there 
will be no match in 1900 for the America Cup, and none 
for the Canada cup. The contest for the Seawanhaka cup 
will, for the first time, be a purely fresh-water event, the 
challenger hailing from a lake in Minnesota, while the 
holder has its station on the St. Lawrence River. The 
arrangements for this match have been completed and 
designing and building are now in order on both sides. 
The new conditions of the race not only bar the existing 
type of 2oft. racing machine, but open a possibility of use- 
ful experiment both in designing and in measurement 
legislation. The problem is in a general way to put the 
fastest hull of a given construction under a sail plan 
limited to 500 sq. ft., the waterline being left un- 
restricted. 


Catboat and Knockabout. 


THE great popularity of the knockabout bids fair to put 
the time-honored catboat in the shade of nautical wall 
tlowers. ‘The new type, like the old, is designed with a 
view of getting a big little boat. The new boat is much 
easier to handie, its short rig and long ends making it an 
easier matter to get at the sails in times when reefs are 
needed. 

In the catboat it was necessary to climb out several feet 
aft of her tatfrail to make everything snug, while on the 
new: boat all sails can bé reached trom the deck. For 
afternoon sailing the small knockabout is unexcelled. 

Any one who has steered a good healthy catboat with a 
tiller in a breeze. will testify to the amount of muscle re- 
quired to keep her on her course. Of course, a small jib 
helps matters some, but arnesely the helmsman returns 
home. with’a tired pair of arms. In the modern knock- 
about this difficulty is not met with. The boats are per- 
matty balanced and are sensitive to the least touch of the 

In the nratter of comfort as cruisers, in regard ‘to the 





- amount of:toom below decks, the new “boat is not to be 


compared with her older sister. There is much more-boat 
in the old type than in the new. No one would attempt to 
make~the assertion that any of the modern raceabotts or 
knockabouts has the same amount of room and cruising 
comfort. as either Arab IIII. or the Harriet, with the 
same waterline measurement. 

ae a few years ago the amateur yachtsman’s ideal of 
a handy cruising boat was the catboat. Now he is savin 
up his spare pennies to purchase a knockabout. But wi 
all these.changes in type, the cat will always hold the 
respect of the cruising yachtsman. Many there are now 
who would ‘not exchange their catboat for a knockabout 
under: almost any conditions: 

The catboat, although not so popular now as the knock- 
about, will not become obsolete for a good many years 
to come. Boats like Quieres, Harbinger, Good .Luck,; 
Awilda, Ideal, Wa Wa; Wapiti and others may perhaps be 
seen in fair condition when their more modern sisters are 
consigned to kindling. wood: *) ay 

ee a 

aaa from. the ee be, is ot aieteat as 
marking a very important.c in the passing’ of the 
catboat, ‘once ‘the national: t ‘of at vache The 
Globe’s comparison of points 1s correct, as far as it goes, 
but it by- no mearts covers the a to say that the 
catboat 1s more rocmy than .the knockabout of the same 
waterline length. It needs‘no mathematical demonstration 
to prove that-with two-boxes:of the same length and-depth, 
if one be 12ft. wide and the. other but 7ft., the former will be 
much ‘the larger in cubic contents; further, that if the 
former be joined to a third box, representing the cabin 
house of the catboat, the net sum of the two will be 
still larger than the 7ft. wide box. 

Not many years ago eight out of ten yachtsmen would 
have considered it perfectly fair to compare the knock- 
about, with her 32ft. of over all length, on equal terms 
with a square-ended catboat of the same over all length; 
of course, to the detriment of the former. At a more 
recent date the comparison by waterline lengths, instead 
of over all lengths, would have been accepted as fair. 
At the present time it is generally recognized that no 
single dimension is a fair basis of comparison between 
vessels of different types; and that something approaching 
a cubic standard must be employed. It is pretty generally 
understood to-day that the knockabout, in spite of her 
overhangs, is really a much smaller boat in every way than 
the wide: catboat surmounted by a high cabin house. 

A close comparison of the 21ft. l.w.l. catboat with the 
knockabout would be difficult to make, and is unneces- 
sary; the main points, as intimated by the Globe, are 
that the catboat gave a large amount of room in certain 
directions, associated with many serious defects as a 
vessel; the knockabout, almost a perféct vessel, gives a 
limited amount of room, but more equally divided between 
the three factors of length, breadth and depth. The cat- 
boat would carry a very large —_ for her length; the 
knockabout will not carry a third of the number, but still 
will give a very good arrangement for her small ctew. 

Taken on her individual merits, the knockabout is an 
admirable type, one of the best ever known to yachting; 
but the best point about her is that, entirely apart from 
her personal characteristics. she has taught a great lesson 
in designing and opened the way to a genéral improve- 
ment in larger yachts of both keel and centerboard types. 
Her perfect form, attractive to the eye in its symmetrical 
proportions, and the general excellence of her design in its 
lines and the balance of centers have brought home to 
yachtsmen some practical lessons in designing that are of 
incalculable value. 








Mr. Chas. E. Archbald is looking for more’ fields to 


conenee.. eae ri on te for several 
years, he is thinking-of Yoing next summer 
te challenge for the Royal Canoe .cup, and is now 

ing re conditions, etc. As Mab and her skipper 


correspond 
make undoubtedly the fastest canoe outfit afloat in Amier- 
ica, a race with the fi i 


very interesting event for: 
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American Canoe Association, 1899-1900. 
commie W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert Begg, 24 King street, Toronto, Can, 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street and avenue A, 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Division Officers. 
; ATLANTIC DIVISION. e 
Vice-Com., H. C. Allen, Trenton, N. J. 
Rear-Com., Lewis H. May, New York. 
Purser, Arthar H. Wood, Trenton, N. J. 
; , CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com.,. John S. Wright, Rochester, N. z: 


Rear-Com., Jesse J. Armstrong, N. Y. 
Purser, C. Fred Waite 14 East Main ‘sicest, Rochester, N. Y. 
. EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Frank A. Seeith, Weseemer, Mass. 
Rear-Com., Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 
, Frederick Coulson, 405 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., i McD. Mowatt, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Rear-Com., ‘E. C. Woolsey, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
, J. E. Cunningham, Kingston, Ont., Can. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 

Vice-Com., Wma. C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich, 

Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Regatta Committee: R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
chairman; Her Begg, Toronto; D. B. sell, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Meet of 1900, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17. 

Official organ, Forest any Sreeam. 


Fixtures. 


ia % 
12. Brooklyn C. C. dinner, New York. 





arch. 
10. Meeting of Canoeists at Sportsmen’s Show, New York. 


May. 
26-31. Atlantic Division meet, Park Island. 
August. 
3-17. A. C. A. meet, Muskoka. 


Forest and Stream and Canoeing. 


Announcement. 

To meet the wishes of its canoeing readers, as ex- 
pressed through the officers of the American Canoe As- 
sociation, the Forest AND STREAM will with the new 
year inaugurate an important change in its Canoeing De- 
partment., Beginning with the issue of Jan. 6, 1900, the 
first number of each month will be a special coneing 
number, extra space being devoted to the Canoeing De- 
partment. It is proposed to publish whatever may be 
available in the line of canoeing news; the official an- 
nouncements and programmes of the American Canoe 
Association, the usual complete reports of the A. C. A. 
camps and business meetings, designs of canoes and 
camping appliances, canoe cruises and current discussion 
of canoeing matters. 

It is-hoped that the Forest AND STREAM may become, 
as it was‘in the most prosperous days of the Association, 
the common bond between the Association and its mem- 
bers, as well as between the members individually. In 
order that the plan may result in the greatest possible 
berrefit to all, it is essential that it shall receive the general 
support of canoeists, both as subscribers and contributors. 

An experience of twenty years has demonstrated sev- 
eral important points in connection with the publication 
of canoeing news. In thé first place, a live and reliable 
canoeing journal is essential to the success of the sport, 
as a means of communication between its followers, who 
are naturally widely scattered and have limited oppor- 
tunities for personal intercourse. 

We call the attention of all canoeists to the fact that 
the Canoeing Department of the Forest AND STREAM is 
open to them for the free expression of their opinions 
and ideas, for the discussion of all A. C. A. business, for 
requests for information as to cruising waters, canoes and 
appliances, and all technical points of immediate interest 
to themselves. On the other hand, we ask that they will 
favor us with canoeing news from their various localities, 
and that they will give such information as they may have 
in answer to the inquiries of others. 








In the issue of the Forest anp Stream for Jan. 1, 
1880, was published the call to canoeists which we reprint 
this week, then just sent out by Mr. Bishop. In looking 
back twenty _. the organizers of the American Canoe 
Association have good reason to be proud of the work 
then begun. Though the sport was then almost in its 
infancy in this country and its followers were compara- 
tively few and widely scattered, a national organization 
of a permanent character was formed, uniform meas- 
urement and racing rules were framed and adopted by 
the Association and by all American canoe clubs, and 
canoeing was placed before the public as a recognized 
sport, and not a mere passing fad of a few misant ropic 
lunatics, as Some were then inclied to consider it. Like 
other sports, canoeing has had alternate periods of activ- 
ity and ession, the competition of the bicycle, of 
tennis and later of golf at times hurting it: - Like yachting 
it is ‘at the + ssa time suffering from the over-devel- 
opment of racing machine, and as in yachting. no 
satisfactory remedy for this has yet been into effect. 
On the eee however, the = has -its twenty- 
first year a mrengt vitality which promises a 

or it, ; . 
_ It is interesting to note that in the issue of Jan. 1, 1880, 
with the call to canoeists was published itori 
article on the then ‘methoes neacdistion. of 


enc of the many attempts made inthe past. 








Jan. 6, t900.] eG ? 





Where the canoeists succeeded the yachtsmen then failed, 
and it is only within the past three years that a national 
union of ar irek has been formed. . , 


One potent factor of the success of canoeing has been 
the distinctive nature of the canoe and its many attract- 
ive characteristics—in the little Rob Roy, the later sail- 
ing and paddling canoes, the racing canoes at a certain 
stage of their development, and the canoe yawls. Each 
of these types was specially fitted for some particular 
form of canoeing that was both novel and interesting. 
It so fappens that at the present time, as for several 
years past, there has been no one type of canoe in the 
fashion for racing, one of the important branches of the 
sport. The open paddling canoe is a fixture, used every- 
where on its merits for general canoeing, and likely to 

‘retain its popularity independent of the changes of fashion 
which rule in canoeing as well as in yachting. When it 
comes to the racing, however, there is nothing but the 
extreme hiking machine, which, after driving out all 
other types, has failed to justify its own continued exist- 
ence. 

We have discussed in another column the question of 
a new type of canoe which shall appeal to the wants of 
such a number of canoeists as to bring about a revival 
of building and racing. If canoeists themselves can solve 
the question of what such a canoe should be in a gen- 
eral way, there should be little difficulty in planning the 
lines and details of a satisfactory boat. 


WE have frequently had occasion to comment on the 
excessive cost of the Division meets, very simple func- 
tior’s, lasting usually but a few days; the members who 
attend paying all their own expenses for transportation, 
meals, etc. According to the report of the Eastern 
Division, as published this week, the Division meet of 
1899 must have touched high-water mark in the matter 
of cost, the expenses including prizes being $500. This 
apparently means that the Division paid about $250 in 
addition to the camp fees received of about the same 
amount. As the surplus is nearly $100 less than in 1808, 
it is evident that a few more meets of this kind will 
bankrupt the Division. The Division meet is a good thing 
in many ways, but it is an easy matter to make one cost 
very much more than it is worth. There was a time when 
such impromptu meets, the two at Plum Point on tne 
Hudson, for instance, in 1884-5, were run most success- 
fully at a mere nominal cost outside the individual ex- 
penses of the members. 


The Past and Future of American 
Canoeing—1880-1900. 


The National Canoe Congress. 


TueE following is a call issued by leading American 
canoeists: 





A general convention of canoeists will be held at Cald- 
well, Warren county, N. Y.—head of Lake George—Aug. 
3. 4, 5 and 6, 1880, at which it is proposed to perfect the 
organization of a national canoe club, of which local 
clubs now existing will be branches, and to take such 
further action, in the interests of the pastime as may be 
deemed expedient. 

Sailing and paddling races will be arranged for each 
day, the conditions of which will be duly announced. 

All canoeists are invited to attend, and as a preliminary 
measure are requested—whether owning canoes or not— 
to send their names to N. H. Bishop, Esq., Lake George, 
Warren county, N. Y., indicating their willingness to 
joint the National Club; annual dues to be nominal. 

Membership will carry with it the right to fly the 
National Club signals; will secure the temporary use of 
boat houses belonging to enrolled clubs, and will entitle 
the member to one copy of club publications. There are 
several excellent hotels at Caldwell, and camping places 
will be secured for all who desire them. 

Invitations will be extended to English and Canadian 
canoeists to attend, with their canoes, as guests, and 
assurances have been received that they will be well rep- 
resented. 

Your active co-operation is earnestly desired. You 
are particularly requested to send the addresses of all 
canoeists in your vicinity to Mr. Bishop, and to invite 
their co-operation. 

Your suggestions as to the course to be pursued will 
be of service. 

C. L. Norton, commodore of the N. Y. C. C., 849 
Broadway. New York. 

C. E. Chase, commodore of the Jersey City C. C., 287 
Broadway, New York. 

Nicholas Longworth; commodore of the Cincinnati 
C. C., Cincinnati, O. 
ne Alden, Isaac F. West, William Whitlock, New 

ork, 

G. Livingston Morse, John .Habberton. Richard L. 
Neville, New York. 

Kingman N. Putnam, Robert J. Wilkin, New York. 

Robert D. Wyncoop, E. A. Ransom, Karl F. Bergman, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Marcus L, Higginbotham, Jersey City, N. J. 
W. Ha Potts, Trenton, a) 
William J. Gardner, Newark, N. J. 


P. Stephens, Rahway, N. if 
, Landaff, N. H. 
eon tice é ae, Seepumood, Cincinnati, O. 
, uisville, Ky. 
ed, St. Paul, Minn, 
is thirty-four miles long, and from.one 
to four miles wide, with wild, mountainous shores, which 
the painter, the novelist and the historian have so vividly 
From the south the lake is reached from 
aan oe the Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. to Glens 
Falls; aon town by plank stage road nine miles 
Caldwell. Champlain, is connected with the 
northern end of Lake George by a portage less than 
‘> -dNathaniel H. Bishop, Sec’y pro tem. 
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The above was written by Mr. N. H. Bishop, in the 
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study in the third story of his cottage up on the hillside 
near Caldwell. overlooking the lake, and was set. up and 
printed by hin: on the small hand press that formed part 
of the furniture of that interesting sanctum, with its 
library of nautical books and its collection of souvenirs 
from the owner’s many cruises. It was sent out early 
in the year 1880 to all canoeists whose addresses were 
known to Mr,..Bishop.’ It represented the second stage 
of a task conceived and undertaken by him some two 
veers before, of uniting all American canoeists. Mr. 

ishop, who as a boy made a notable journey on foot 
across South America, a distance of 1,000 miles, was one 
of the first canoeists in the United States, making a 
cruise from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico in 1874 in‘a 
paper canoe of the Nautilus model, and another long 
cruise from Pittsburg down the Mississippi and through 
the Gulf to Cedar Keys, Fla., in a sneak box, in 1875-76. 
After this he settled down to spend his summers in a 
beautiful home on Lake George, at that time one of the 
favorite cruising. grounds of canoeists. In all of his 
travels Mr. Bishop devoted much of his time to the 
study of the geography and natural history of the regions 
through which he passed, and, like the father of canoeing, 
Capt. John MacGregor, he was a firm believer in the 
canoe as a special instrument for the close and accurate 
study of a country. While a believer in the canoe as a 
mere means of recreation and healthy sport, he at the 
am time rated it much higher in the scale of practical 
utility. 

During the summer of 1879 there were a number of 
canoeson Lake George. Some members of the New York 
C. C., established in 1870, were cruising through the lake; 
some were spending the summer on the lake at the differ- 
ent hotels. and had their canoes with them. The late 
Judge Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, then a regular 
visitor at the lake, was also a canoeist, as were several 
of his associates. As a consequence of this impromptu 
gathering of canoeists, there were cruises, and much 
talk of canoeing, and some races were held, prizes being 
contributed by some of the visitors at the hotels. En- 
couraged by the growing interest in canoeing,’ Mr. 
Bishop. who was at the time free from business calls, set 
to werk during the fall to perfect the organization of his 
proposed national club. The work—and it involved a 
great deal of labor—was done entirely without aid, those 
whose names were appended to the circular approving 
and indorsing the plan, but doing little or no active 
work to further it. After a couple of years of corre- 
spondence with the leading canoeists in England, Scot- 
land, Canada and the United States, the general details 
of the proposed organization were formulated and the 
aid of canoeists was invited in the circular. 

The result of this work was in a measure disappoint- 
ing, as but thirteen men were present on Aug. 3, when the 
first ag was held and the American Canoe Associa- 
tion was formally organized. This number was in- 
creased to about twenty-five by canoeists who came in 
during the remaining days of the camp and took part in 
the races. Though small in numbers, the gathering was 
a representative and enthusiastic one, and when it broke 
up its members went in many directions, to spread the 
work of building up the A. C. A. For the first year 
Mr. Bishop continued as secretary-treasurer, he with Com. 
Longworth buying the Three Sisters, a group of islands 
five miles from Caldwell, clearing them of underbrush 
and building a log house, the “Wigwam” of the Asso- 
ciation; the second meet being held on these islands. 
As the Association gained in strength and membership 
he,stepped aside and left its direction to the new men. 





Canoeing as a recognized sport dates back to 1865-66, 
when Capt. John MacGregor made his first cruises in 
the original Rob Roys, small paddling canoes of 14 feet 
length, 26 inches beam and about 8% inches depth amid- 
ships. All the early canoeing was done in these minia- 
ture craft, in which the paddle was the main means of 
propulsion, the single sail being a mere handkerchief. 
The first important change from this model was made 
about 1870 by Mr. Warrington Baden-Powell, after 
several long cruises in the Rob Roy models, his new 
No. 2 Nautilus being 28 inches wide, 13 inches depth 
amidships, with a high sheer to the ends, rigged with 
mainsail, mizzen and jib, and fitted with a rudder and 
foot steering gear. This model was not only fitted for 
rough water, in which the Rob Roy would be unsafe as 
well as uncomfortable, but she could be sailed to ad- 
vantage, though capable of being paddled with ease 
except against a strong wind. In the Onited States this 
early Nautilus model was intfoduced almost as early as 
the older Rob Roy, and soon became much more pop- 
ular; most of the canoes of the New York C. C. (the first 
American club) were built from a design kindly sent by 
Mr. Baden-Powell to the founders of the club. 

The ability of the canoe as a sailing craft being once 
demonstrated, a rapid development began in England, 
with a keen rivalry between Mr. Baden-Powell and an- 
other noted canoeist, Mr. E. B. Tredwen, both of the 
Royal .C. C. An improved Nautilus was soon followed 
by an equally improved Pearl, the two dividing the sail- 
ing prizes of the club in the then numerous races on 
the Thames. and later on Hendon Lake. Under the in- 
fluence of keen racing and local conditions (a narrow 
and winding river, with puffy winds over the trees and 
banks), a peculiar type of canoe was produced about 
1880, with metal centerboards, lead ballast and very large 
sails—a craft unfitted for any use but match sailing on the 
Thames. 

The. majority of American canoes in 1880 were varia- 
tions of the Nautilus type, 14 by 30 in dimensions, with 
moderate sheer and mainly fitted with shallow keels. In 
model, build and fittings. they were all-round cruising 
craft, and most of them had made cruising records before 
doing much racing. Every canoe that came to. camp car- 
ried her owner’s tent, bed and camp outfit, and raced with 
her cruising rig. In 1881 the first open Canadian canoes 
were seen. at an A. C, A. meet,. manned by Messrs. 
Edwards and Rogers. From 1880 to 1886 the improve- 
ment of the canoe and her fitting was carried on pidly 
at the hands of such men as Vaux, Gibson, Oliver, 


Bailey,. Richards and other old-time cruisers and racers. 


re main.end of all was to produce a perfect all-round . 


; canoe, in which. if time permitted, one might cruise to a 
ah ae a i ee ee ond rete eae 
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Mr. E. H. Barney, of the Springfield C. C., an ardent 
racing man, brought out Pecowsic, a purely racing canoe, 
with a suit of five interchangeable standing sails; and 
Mr. Paul Butler, of the Vesper B. C., introduced the 
sliding seat. From this time on, the aim of canoeists 
was directed almost entirely to the construction of faster 
Sailing canoes, regardless of general use and paddling; 
the long well, in which the canoeist once slept in com- 
parative comiort, was first given up to a larger center- 
board trunk, and then decked in completely until it be- 
came a mere “bucket.” The small standing sails of 
Pecowsic were copied in others of great area, the deep 
drop rudder was introduced, with the thwartship tiller, 
and the sliding seat was lengthened until it became the 
most prominent feature of the canoe. ‘With these changes 
came a cutting away of the model and a reduction of the 
planking, that further unfitted the canoe for other than 
match sailing. 

The meet of 1890, the firstsalt-water meet, at Jessup’s 
Neck, marked the end of another period in canoe design, 
in which, from 1886, the racing features preponderated in 
canoes that were still of fairly good model and strong 
construction. From that time to the present has been 
the era of the racing machine, the huil being whittled 
down to the smallest possible displacement and free- 
board, the construction being cut to the last limit and 
the fittings including only a large centerboard, rudder 
and sliding seat and the sails. As matters are to-day, 
the sailing canoe is fit only for match racing, and such 
racing is dead. At the same time, the perfection of the 
sailing machine has driven out entirely the old all-round 
cruising and racing canoe. Those who follow any other 
branch of the sport but racing do so in the open Cana- 
dian canoe, of which thousands are in use. 

Apart from the canoe proper, fitted for one man and 
capable of being sailed, paddled or handled on shore 
by him alone, canoeing has produced various larger craft 
of the same general type, classed as canoe-yawls and 
canoe-yachts. The former term is applied to such large 
canoes as, through their light draft and absence of fixed 
ballast and outside keel, can be hauled up or housed; 
the latter to those with fixed ballast and deep keels, so 

*that they must always be kept afloat. Ali are single- 
handers in that. they. may be readily sailed by one man 
and at the same time they will accommodate two or more 
in cruising. Paddling or even rowing is out of the 
question except with the smaller canoe-yawls. These 
larger craft have found favor with many who began as 
canoeists, as well as with other new recruits, who prized 
the freedom and independence of canoeing and yet 
wished for something abler, drier and more comfort- 
able than the 30-inch canoe. Where the waters permit 
and land transit is not an object, the advantages of the 
canoe-yawl are indisputable. Though the maximum limit 
of beam for a “canoe” in this country is still 30 inches, 
as it has always been, many good craft have been built 
and used with a breadth of from 3 to 4 feet, according 
to their other dimensions. 

The day of the heavy displacement English canoes 
Pearl and Nautilus ended in 1886, when the two latest 
models of these renowned types visited the United States, 
Mr. Baden-Powell bringing his Nautilus and Mr. Walter 
Stewart a new Pearl—both sailed from below deck and 
heavily ballasted. After being decisively defeated by the 
light American canoes Vesper and Pecowsic at the meet 
at Grindstone Island, they were beaten by the New York 
C. C. boats on New York Bay, though their owners 
abandoned the below-deck position and sailed them from 
the deck. This experience led to the introduction of light 
displacement canoes with many American fittings in 
England, and also resulted in the production of a new 
type of sharpie canoe, with flat floor and straight sides, 
sailed without ballast. For some years following 1890 
canoeing and canoe racing were in a very depressed state 
in England, but within a few years there has been a 
marked revival. At the present time the bulk of the 
racing, of which there has been a good deal on the 
Thames, is done in canoes of the cruising class, which 
are limited to 16 feet over all and 42 inches beam, with 
6 inches minimum draft, 9 inches minimum freeboard. 
8 inches minimum sheer at bow and 6 inches at stern, and 
a minimum length of well of 7 feet, of which 3 feet 6 
inches is clear of the centerboard trunk. There must be 
two water-tight bulkheads, but an underbody rudder 
is allowed. While these limitations make a very good 
craft, she is much larger than the old canoe, and really 
a canoe-yawl, It is not apparent that the revival in rac- 
ing in England, so far as it has progressed, is due to the 
admission: of wider canoes any more than to general 
causes. 





The condition of American canoeing at the present 
time, as for several years past, is a peculiar one, and at 
the same time one which must be altered, if the sport 
is to prosper. There are many canoeists throughout the 
country, a large number of canoe clubs, most of then: 
settled in good houses and fairly prosperous in a financiai 
way, and there are many canoes in use. At the same time 
there is practically no racing and no designing nor 
building of new craft. Much of the canoeing is done 
in the open canoe, usually the Canadian model, an ex- 
cellent craft for afternoon paddling and similar work as 
well as for hunting and fishing. With the exception of a 
few extreme racing machines, the decked canoe, the craft 

- which gave birth to canoeing and made it what it once 
was, has disappeared. As to the racing machines, they 
are not sufficiently numerous of themselves to make 
good racing, and zs they serve to bar all better types. 

The question which we should like to bring to the at- 
tention of all canoeists in the Association is that of the 
type of canoe that. is needed to-day to revive canoeing. 

an anything be done to encourage the use of the racinz 
machine under the present rules, to induce men to build 
and race new canoes of the type of Mab and-her kind? 
Is it possible to produce a new type of 16 by 30 all-round 
canoe of stanch construction and of such size and ar- 
rangement as to be generally useful, and yet to be 

* capable of racing? Is it desirable in any class of canoe 

to limit the construction of hull and the length of sliding 

seat? Is it possible to follow the English plan and de- 

sign. a larger, wider and abler craft that. will become 
jar as the.old 30-inch canoe was in 1880? 

various evidences of late of a revivai 

The outlook for the Association and for 
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the next camp is most promising in many ways, and there 
is a revival of interest in many of the clubs that have 
long been inactive. In our opinion, if anything is to be 
done to utilize these favorable conditions to the perma- 
nent revival'of the sport, it must be through the ifitroduc- 
tion of some one type of decked sailing canoe which 
shall appeal as forcibly to the majority of canoeists as 
the old Rob Roy did in the sixties, the Nautilus in the 
seventies and the new American models in the é¢ighties. 
The question is one which concerns all canoeists, and we 
shall be glad to hear from them by way of discussion and 
suggestion. There should still be sufficient technical 
skill among canoeists to produce the right craft if some 
unanimous decision can only be reached as to what its 
characteristics shall be. 


Canoe Spars and Sails. 


Up to one week ago canoe sailing was still going on, 
but the present state of weather is not exactly inviting 
for any form of sailing in boats, and is not sufficiently 
hard to give opportunity for ice boat sailing. On the 
other hand we hear from many quarters that the off 
time of sailing is being utilized by most of those who 
intend racing in 1900 in the careful overhauling of sails, 
spars and rigging. 

For those who know how to rig and fit their own gear, 
such an overhaul of rigging and sails during spare even- 
ings at home in the winter is a useful and most entertain- 
ing employment. If carefully and correctly done, such 
work is far more reliable and lasting than is the same 
work hurriedly executed by professionals when fitting-out 
orders are given in the spring; indeed, in many cases we 
could name, even quick work performed by some of the 
leading amateur canoe saifors is far more true and stylish 
than is'the work of the professional rigger. The differ- 
ence probably is to be found in the fact that the former is 
working for his own property, his own success, and at 
his own expense in case of failure, whereas the latter is 
doing so much piece or hour work for wages, and his only 
care is to make it passable at the least cost to his boat- 
building employer. 

We have repeatedly heard and read criticisms of. new 
craft condemning the rigging and fitting as “over done,” 
“unnecessarily fine,” “too complex in the way of knots 
and splices,” and a lot more nonsense; but, in fact, it 
will generally be found that the man who takes the trouble 
to-embellish his rigging work with Turkshead knots and 
other fancy work, which takes time, has also given ample 
time to the real solid work of the rigging, in the seizings, 
splices and grommets, and to the careful dressing or 
varnishing of all seizings, whippings and other parts 
which are liable to rot from wetting or to be chafed. On 
the other hand, it is pretty safe to say that an inspection 
of the critic’s own craft will disclose a ragged, played- 
out and poor set of strings at every point in bad want of 
a re-fitout. 








As to the spars, there is no more dangerous time in their 
lives than the damp winter rest, stowed away in a boat 
house toof. Bamboo spars are more liable to suffer than 
pine or spruce solid spars; but each and all are in danger 
of splitting or kinking, especially so in the case of built 
spars, if glued up instead of screw built. 

With such convenient lengths as are found in canoe 
spars, there is no excuse for leaving them in damp 
boat houses; the spars can be stacked in a room corner on 
end, and the sails and rigging in drawers or boxes. In 
this way each item of rigging can be overhauled, mended, 
improved, and set in order for the coming year, just as 
convenient spare time offers. 

Sails will undoubtedly receive more careful attention as 
to quality and “sit” as the fleet of racing canoes in- 
creases. For ordinary pleasure sailing or for traveling the 
sit of the sail is of comparatively little moment; it 
does its pulling work fairly well, and looks right enough 
if properly set up; but to coax a new sail out to its 
rating limit, and at the same time to maintain a proper 
sit, is a work of art only arrived at by long experience 
and much time. Such a work of art can be done in a 
house if there is a place with height and space enough, 
but it is far better done in .the open, in sun and a light 
air, on the boat. 

The most difficult sails to bring into racing sit, and 
to keep there, are the light thin woven stuffs which are 
favored on account of their saving of weight. Messrs. 
Jackson, of Northwich, when making a new suit of sails 
for the Nautilus last season, advised a very stout build 
of union silk. The result of a couple of months’ trial 
was remarkable for the manner in which the sail took its 
proper place and stood with only one batten instead of 
the usual three, and often four, placed in the bafter sail. 

The new sail, in stuff, was nearly 2Jbs. heavier than a 
similar sized sail of the usual light stuff; but the two 
cross battens, with their brass jaws, which are left out, 
would be nearly 6lbs. This sail has a solid spruce boom 
and head yard, and a spruce reef batten, with brass jaws 
to each; a complete hauling down reef gear, with six 
blocks; three mainsheet blocks, with steel wire strops 
on the boom; metal slings to the yard and steel wire 
spans; its total weight is 24lbs. This weight was tested 
against two similar sized bafter mainsails of much lighter 
stuff, and which were fitted to bamboo spars; their weights 
were 20% and 22lbs. So, after all, the saving gained in 
the weaker rig is but some 3lbs. on a total displacement 
weight of over soolbs. 

The test of a good sail versus a poor one is, however, 
mainly noticeable when a change of circumstances occurs 
during a race. You start with reefs down in a blow, and 
then, the wind falling light and reefs coming out, the 
difference of sit is seen between a well-built, stout sail 
with few battens and a light stuff sail smothered in bat- 
tens. The stout sail may be somewhat round, or even 
baggy, but that has been proved to be not even harmful 
if it comes in the right piace—that is, near the luff and 
head, but not on the leech or foot. Another time of test 
is where during a race a heavy shower wets the sail cori- 

letely and then the sun comes out and dries it again. 

eak substance and undressed roping will not stand 
this, and battens across the sail, if judiciously laced to 
stretch a dry sail, will have played havoc during the wet, 


and will leave a perch-fin look about the leech when :the . 


sail dries. 


” ‘The Nautilus’ mainsail in each of her rigs is fitted to a 


wire jackstay, both on the boom and gaff, so that the 
sail can in a moment be slacked in if a wetting is ex- 
pected; so also the reef batten ‘tension can be eased off. 
The clew and peak lashings are for this purpose fitted 
for & quick change travel, and are not seized as is com- 
monly done. The, reef batten should never really stretch 
the sail; it is there merely for use in the one-part haul 
down reef gear, so it, scarcely needs a leech lashing. A 
simple and very effective traveler for the clew at the boom 
end is made by having a ring-shaped shackle round the 
boom, which screw pins through the clew cringle. Ou the 
under side of the boom end insert about half a dozen 
small round-headed brass screws in a line about half an 
inch apart, and standing out about a quarter of an inch; 
these form a ratchet on which the clew shackle catches. 
The size of the shackle should only give just room to 
shift over a screw head when the shackle is held perpen- 
dicular, and, of course, the sail itself will never hold it so, 
and, therefore, cannot shift the position of the clew by 
shaking. The same fitting will do well for the peak of the 
sail on the yard end.—W. Baden-Powell, in the Field. 


To A. C. A. Members. 


GENTLEMEN: One of the first difficulties that con- 
fronted your officers for 1900 was the procuring of a 
paper or magazine to which members could subscribe with 
a certainty of securing a reasonable amount of canoe 
news regularly at a small outlay by each member. After 
considering the various offers which we received. and 
bearing in mind our experience since the eighties with the 
Canoeist, Sail and Paddle, Recreation, Land and Water 
and others, we decided that the wisest course to take 
was to ¢onclude an arrangement with the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company to issue the first number in 
each month as a special canoe number, which will he sent 
out to every member of the A. C. A. upon receipt of $1 
per year. In coming to this conclusion, we remen:bered 
that the Forest AND StrEAM has been an official organ of 
the A. C. A. since its inception twenty years ago, and 
cue that time has been published regularly every 
week. 

We felt that at $4 per year very few members could 
take Forest AND STREAM for the canoeing news it con- 
tained, and our hope is that at the low rate which we 
have secured, in consideration of the Forest anp STREAM 
being the only official organ, a large proportion of 
our members will see their way clear to send in their dol- 
lar and so give this arrangement a good fair trial. 

We have reached the conclusion that one of the very 
best ways of retaining in our membership old menibers 
who cannot attend the meets is to supply them regularly 
with news pertaining thereto, and we trust that we will 
secure your active support in our endeavors in this direc- 
tion. 

We would suggest that the secretaries of clubs and 
pursers of divisions, who are in closer touch with the 
members than others, would send any news items that may 
reach them to the Forest AND STREAM and so through 
it furnish the membership at large with a general idea of 
what is going on in the canoeing world. 

Wishing each of you a Happy New Year, and trusting 
that every member will do his little share toward help- 
ing along the A. C. A, so that we can celebrate our 
twentieth anniversary in Muskoka with our Association 
on a better and sounder footing than it has ever been 
before, I am, yours sincerely, 

Witt G. MacKenpricx, Com. 





Toronto, Dec 25. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 2 

If there was any necessity for my writing to the mem- 
bers of the A. C. A. I should probably be so busy as to 
be unable to do so; but the opportunity offers, ‘and I 
will trespass on your space just a little to make a few 
suggestions regarding the running of our division, and 
more particularly general cartips. 

In the first place, then, it seems to me we are endeavor- 
ing, possibly because we can’t help it or because it is 
best, to do away as far as possible with any idea of camp- 
ing out save that we are permitted to sleep in a tent 
and spond most of our time out in the good pure air. 
Under the present tendency it seems to me we are get- 
ting nearer and nearer to the Ocean Grove and Asbury 
Park idea, and while this is good in its way, at the same 
time there are some of us old fellows who like to feel 
that perhaps we could have a good time and get more real 
enjoyment out of the camp if we could get away a little 
more from the camp meeting idea and a little nearer to 
the camping out plan. The first thought in this line 
to me is the catering. I have no special objection to a 
big general.mess, but I do want to register my “kick” 
against a compulsory general mess, which has been the 
practical way it has been worked. I am fully aware that I 
shall hear at once the argument that “you must guarantee 
so many before you can get any man to take the job of 
catering”; but fortunately I am in a position to know 
that in 1894, when the commodore sent out word that 
there would be no general mess and every one was ex- 
pected to care for himself—and a large number did— 
that I did arrange for a mess where those who did come 
unprepared could get their meals. If a man is coming 
to camp and does not wish to mess himself, let him send 
word ahead and arrangements can be made for him; and 
if he will not take the trouble to send word and he is 


. inconvenienced thereby, he has no ground for objection. 


I am not opposed to the general mess for all who want 
it, but I am opposed to the officers sending out word 
and practically telling us we must go to the camp hotel 
“so as to help the caterer.” Let every man feel free to 
come and cook for himself if he wishes or go to the 
general mess, We have lost a number of members 
‘because we discoura the real camping idea. We got 
along all right in a Wenees a special general mess 
and had to make, I think, no guarantee in 1884, 85 or ’86, 
and we never had more enjoyable camps than those, 
although I in no way intend to deprecate our other most 


delightful camps. 
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vided with pen, ink and paper. This tent should not be 
too large, and should not used for a circus or any- 
thing of the kind, except as above stated. Let the vice- 
commodores have any headquarters they choose. The 
regatta committee will not, whether they have a special 
tent or not, use any official tent, but will do their work 
at their own tents, and this is natural, a$ they are more 
secluded and less likely for interruption. The prizes 
could be shown in the secretary’s tent on the day or two 
before the completion of the races. 

The camp site committee should have its headquarters 
at the dock or wherever the supplies come in, and the 
necessary lumber, etc., should be stored there, 
which usually is outside of the social center of the camp. 
A tent for this committee in “Officer Row,” as we have 
had it, is useless and expensive, for some things were 
in the chairman’s tent, some in headquarters tent, some 
at the lumber pile at the dock, some at the store and 
so on. I have been chairman of the camp site commit- 
tee in 1889-1894, and on the committee in other years. 

The camp surgeon should have no tent at headquar- 
ters, for the reason that with one exception none ever 
has used the tent, and it has been useless. Every sur- 
geons seems to prefer to stay at his own camp except 
when actually needed, and then it frequently happens he 
must go to the patient’s tent. 

Only under exceptional conditions is it possible to use 
a signal code, and that is when we have a clear open 
camp. The signal pole at Grindstone was use‘zss to 
those over the hill, and of no use to the great majority 
at Stave and Hay islands. 

This is not to discourage headquarters idea, for we 
want a rallying point, and none is better than the post- 
office or the main camp-fire. I believe the latter should 
burn every night, but it need not of necessity be so 
large on nights when entertainments are going on at 
private camps. 

Now let me make a plea for the small individual or 
club camp-fire. To many who visit camp each year there 
is the necessity for rest. This is the one time in the 
year that is taken for recuperation, and as so many of 
us now are nerve workers some quiet is beneficial. 
There are but two ways to enjoy the evening—around 
the camp-fire or drifting out. on the water—unless we 
are permitted to have our small camp-fire. Around a 
moderate-sized fire we can carry on a conversation of 
the day’s happenings or listen to a good story, or in 
some such manner pass the time, while if compelled to 
go to the general camp-fire no conversation is possible; 
and while the entertainment of songs, etc., is always de- 
lightful, still the numbers and surroundings to some of 
us are filled with excitement. Let us have both, and 
now that I have put in my little “kicks” let us hear from 
others, so that “in the multitude of counselors” we may 
find “wisdom.” 


Ropert J. Witkin, A. C. A., 47. 


Brooxtyn, N Y, Dec. 29. . 


Muskoka. 


Muskoka for 1900. Such is the watchword that our 
enthusiastic commodore is spreading. Those who know 
Muskoka ask, Where? Which of the larger lakes—Mus- 
koka, with its black waters reflecting the minutest detail 
of the overhanging trees and rocks; Rosseau, more 
varied and more picturesque, whose islands are well cov- 
ered with dense foliage, or Jospeh, the most distant and 
to many the most pleasing, with its clear blue waters and 
more gently sloping shores? 

With hundreds of miles to choose from, surely there 
should be no difficulty in selecting a suitable spot, aided 
by the advice of many residents of these attractive waters, 
each of whom knows a spot that will fill the bill always 
within reach of his own domicile. But the attendants at 
the A. C. A. meets are experts in discovering the disad- 
vantages of any location, and after Hay Island will be 
even more difficult to satisfy. 

The commodore determined he was going to locate 
the camp before winter closed in and practically hid Mus- 
koka with snow, so, accompanied by the secretary-treas- 
urer, arrayed in hunting costumes, with shotguns and 

ounds of cartridges, they started on Nov. 17 to do the 
Muskoka waters with the staunch steamer Oriole, placed 
at their disposal for two days by the Muskoka Naviga- 
tion Co. On the railroad they induced the writer to de- 
part from the path of business and join them as senior 
counsel. 

At Muskoka wharf we were delayed while thirty-eight 
red deer were unloaded and the inevitable photographer 
had “caught the scene.” The sectetary-treasurer has a 
well-earned reputation as a successful Nimrod, and the 
commodore is long on cats within soyds. range. Doubt- 
less we shall hear from them next August of the number 
of deer they saw in Muskoka. 

The. sun was warm, the sky cloudless and the brisk 
Muskoka air made the day a delightful one. The steamer 
made its devious course up the lake, poking its nose 
into this bay, taking a look around the head of that island, 
now heading east, now west, and always trending north. 
Shelter Bay, with its little sand Soath, would give ac- 
commodation to a dozen tents. Thompson’s Point would 
hardly afford room for McManus’ goat. Hutton’s, the 
next on the list, has room for an unlimited number of 
tents in a pasture field—its sole recommendation, but in 
Muskoka an important one. Two acres of arable land on 
the lake shores are seldom found together. Water—rock 
—roek and water in picturesque confusion everywhere. 
The foliage, varied from the silver birch to the somber 
hemlock, is so dense that even in November but a small 
portion of the adjacent shore is visible. ‘ 

The captain pulls the bell; the Oriole bumps the dock. 
We are at Butler’s Bay. Some time is spent ashore ex- 
amining the location. Should it be chosen it would pre- 
sent a most striking picture to all passing craft, com- 
manding, as it does, a view ef the lake for miles, a 
sloping area of cleared land lying between almost unscal- 
able cliffs, with an excellent sand beach in front. 

Fi daylight and a vacant feeling below induced us 
to order the captain to head for the nearest Port 

We soon entered Indian River, and lights 
hungry tro. 
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At 10 P. M. the brilliant m~ nlight and frosty air in- 
duced is to take a tramp to Silver Lake, truly a lake of 
silver surrounded by hills covered with a virgin Muskoka 
forest. “9 . 

Next morning, after an early breakfest, we started 
across the rocks to Lake Rosseau, the officials with their 
shooting irons leading the way under the guidance of the 
local butcher. A charming tramp through a woodland 
path that winds around the rocky bluffs. brought us to a 
delightful spot, but too contracted for our needs. . 

ith many regrets the writer had to leaye the officials 

to continue their exploration, the results of ‘which we will 
learn later. 4 

Morai: Muskoka is even more charming on a bright, 
frosty November day than in August. 


Regatta Committee of 1900. 


For the information of members who may not know the 
incoming committee who will manage the races in Mus- 
koka, the following items may be interesting: 

Mr. R. Easton Burns, of Kingston, Ontario, is the 
chairman. He received a good busines training as buyer 
for Macnee & Skinner’s wholesale dry goods, of Kingston, 
for whom he still toils. He joined the A. C. A. in ’92, and 
attended the Northern Division meet at Pigeon Lake. In 
1893 he was secretary-treasurer of the A, C. A., and man- 
aged the business of the Association with such keen busi- 
ness ability that he showed a net gain at the end of the 
year of $285, after having one of the best of meets. Mr. 
Burns is a believer in the open canoe and single blade, and 
took considerable interest in the agitation three years 
ago to so revise the rules as to shut out paddling and 
racing “machines.” He has won a number of first prizes 
for paddling at Kingston; won a second in the single-blade 
at Sing Sing, and with Rothwell won second in the tandem 
at Grindstone in ’97. 

Mr. Dan B. Goodsell, of Yonkers, who acted as starter 
and judge at the races gotten up by the Sailors’ Union 
last year, has had considerable experience as an all-round 
sailing man. 

He joined the A. C. A. as a member of the Yonkers 
C. C. in 1890, when the establishment of the Atlantic 
Division and the holding of several local meets on Newark 
Bay brought in a number of canoeists from the vicinity 
of New York. Mr. Goodsell was one of a noted party, in- 
cluding Messrs. Axholm and Quick, who were then doing 
a great deal of active canoeing, both cruising and racing, 
on the lower Hudson. At that time he took part in all 
the A. C. A. races for decked canoes, but as the racing 
machine drove out the all-round canoe, he gave up racing. 
He has designed and had built for his own use a number 
of canoes and small yachts, and has cruised in them 
about the Sound and the Hudson, also attending most of 
the meets. 

Mr, Harry Ford, of Toronto Club, has been an all- 
round canoeist for twelve years, and has not yet lost his 
enthusiasm, as is shown by his efforts to revive sailing 
in the Toronto Club. He joined the A. C. A. in 1890, and 
in ’91 secured second place in the club sailing races for 
season. In ’92 Mr. Ford took up paddling, and won 
several paddling events in local regattas, and was one of 
the crew who held the Fours Championship of Toronto 
Club for three years. He attended the Northern Division 
meet at Lake Conchiching A. C. A. meets at Brophy’s 
Point, where he won the single-blade event, and got third 
in the A. C. A. trophy against D’Arcy Scott, who won it 
for the first time. 

Mr. Ford has not only been an all-round racing man, 
but also utilized his favorite craft for cruising purposes, 
having cruised from Coboconk to Stoney Lake twice; has 
paddled up the north branch of the Muskoka, up the wilds 
of Algonquin Park waters, and also down the Moon 
River, Georgian Bay and Muskoka Lakes. He has held 
offices in the Toronto Canoe Club as follows: Regatta 
Committee, two years; House Committee, one year; 
Treasurer, three years, and was Rear-Commodore one 
year. Mr. Ford has given up active racing for several 
years past, and will be able to devote his whole time to 
the racing events in Muskoka. ; 


New York C. C. 


THE annual meeting of the New York C. C. was held 
on Dec 14, the following officers being elected: Pres., 
D. D. Allerton; Sec’y, J. C. Mowbray; Purser, W. P. 
Houghton (all re-elected) ; Capt., J. E. Haviland; Mate, 
C. O. Schuyler; Board of Trustees, J. E. Haviland, J. J. 
_Farnsworth, R. H. Tonner; Auditing Com., L. H. May, 
‘J. R. Brophy. 

The report of the Captain showed a large increase in the 
number of entries in races, both for canoes and small 
yachts, and that his end of the club had had a very suc- 
cessful season. 

The Purser, reporting on the financial condition, ren- 
dered a statement showing the past year to be the most 
prosperous in the club’s history. 

Owing to the membership limit of one hundred being 
reached, an amendment was passed increasing the limit 
to one hundred and twenty-five. 

Messrs. W. P. Stephens, Chas. H. Farnham and Poult- 
ney Bigelow were’ unanimously elected honorary mem- 
bers of the club. 

There was considerable unofficial discussion among the 
members as to new boats for the coming season, in addi- 
tion to the new 18-footers lately illustrated in the Forest 
AND STREAM. Several other boats of a different character 
are contemplated. 








Buffalo C. C. 


At a recent meeting the Buffalo C. C. decided to make 
important changes in its house at Albino Point, to meet 
the wants of its members. The dining room will be 
greatly enlarged, twenty-five new sleeping rooms will be 

‘ added and the servants’ quarters remodeled. The money 
will be raised by a bond issue, the sum of $1,500" being 
subscribed for during the meeting. At the annual meet- 
ing, on Jan. 13, 2 proposal to raise the annual dues from 
$10 to $15 will be vee ee ae resent year - been 
a most prosperous one for the club, putting its finances 
in much better shape than-formerly. and -clearing off the 
debt. The club house has been well patronized by the 
members and there has been a lively interest in racing. 


American Canoe Association—Eastern Division. 
Purser’s Report, 1899. 


THE following report was not presented at the annual 
meeting in November. It is now published to make the 
record complete: 








Balance from F. J. Burrage............-. ; $173.87 
MRE SS eel Sec xs state accesses $1.00 
SUMMED UNOSEL CEES 6is. 6 sad 6cd es cawinceesas 2.00 
PGORL) Bi ak ies sew ds overs vee eee e 281 .00* 
PROGR, WON se nc onc gie ss Ghus ccdutasceecnes 2.00 
MINIS cas ve cecncanevevemeea 29.00 

$315.00 
Collected at Division meet......... rags 252.49 
Collected at Dinner, midwinter........... 86.50 

$827 .86 
Expenses Ex. Com., account meet..... $451.26 
Stationery, printing, postage........... 61.44 
WRNUEMT MEEIIIE cc cekctcccccccncccee 86.50 
30 per cent. to C. P, Forbush........... 904.50 
Prizes Division meet................+- 51.20 
F. S. Thorn, policing A. C. A. camp... 3.10 
I i raludks dials could os, ¥ tas eX ene Caw aes 79.86 

$827 .86 
Members 1808................ Sealants 330 
New members 1899..............000005 29 
MUNN ie cle ass fr0ic's 0 occcs cae we neeesc 2 
ON re ok ck cscs cecessage esse 14 
BNO ike A WAA Sco nenbcccvics sic tcegewes 2 
BROIG iv cle cNc Feneoccesddecsesccaces 5 

; — 21 
— 10 
— 340 


* Apparent discrepancy accounted for in that names 
of delinquents where requested by club officers were not 
dropped. 

W. W. Crossy, Purser Eastern Division. 


The Atlantic Division. 


TrENTON, N. J., Jan. 1.—To the Members of the At- 
lantic Div., A. C. A.: It may seem early in the year to 
address an open letter to the members of our division, 
but perhaps it is well to begin the year aright, and then 
with the exception of the past week we have been able 
to enjoy canoeing without discomfort down here on the 
Delaware River, so that Park Island will be ready at 
any moment for the proposed division ‘meet from May 
26 to 31. This meet will begin with a short cruise, leav- 
ing Easton, Pa., on Saturday morning, spending Satur- 
day night at Frenchtown, reaching Park Island some 
time Sunday. Those who do not care to make the cruise 
—we hope there will not be many, as it is a most delight- 
ful little run—may go direct to Park Island, as the meet 
will probably begin at noon on Saturday. As to the island, 
its comforts and its pleasures, we will at this time say 
nothing, but ask any of the sixty-seven A. C. A. men who 
were with us last year. Yes, we have every reason to 
look for their return. We want 100 on our register in 
May, so put down on your memorandum a short vaca- 
tion for that date. 

On March 10 we want to get together for an afternoon 
at the Sportsmen’s Show at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York city. A good informal dinner after. Details 
next month, but don’t forget. Yours sincerely, 

Harry C. ALLEN, 
Vice-Com. Atlantic Division. 


Toronto C, C. 


Tue Toronto C. C. held its annual meeting on Dec. 
16 at the club house, the following officers and com- 
mittees being elected: Com., J. H. Waltington; Vice- 
Com., Henry A, Sherrard; Rear-Com., Walter F. Hayes; 
Hon. Sec’y, Charles Lobb; Hon. Treas., A. F. Sprott; 
Committeemen: Ed Braton, Ed Burns and W. T. Wyn- 
dow; Regatta Committee: Geo, Dill, Samuel Sylvester, 
Ed Blackhall and E. Richards; House Committee: John 
G. Dodds, Norman Brown, Richard Bonsall, H. H. 
Mason; Auditors: A. J. Rattray and J. H. Waller. 

The club has received 97 members during the year, with 
but I1 resignations, making the total membership 318. 
The treasurer’s report shows the receipts to be $4,024.90 
and the expenditures but $2,457.71, leaving a balance in 
bank of $1,567.19. The club has a large house, admirably 
located on the city front of Toronto Bay, and no liabili- 
ties. The coming meet being comparatively close at 
hand to Toronto, the club is likely to grow very fast 
this year. 





Brooklyn C. C. 


THE annual meeting of the Brooklyn C. C. was held 
month at the residence of Mr. Percy F. Hogan, Com. 
H.. M. Dater presiding. The following officers: were 
elected: Com., Henry M. Dater; Vice-Com., Samuel 
Jerome Bennett; Sec’y, Daniel Albert Nash; Purser, 
Percy F. Hogan; Meas., H. August Reitzenstein; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees for three years, Percy F. 
Hogan; President Board of Trustees, Robert J. Wilkin. 

The annual dinner will be held on Jan. 12 at Rolf’s 
café, New York. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


A correspondent asks for information relating to the 
Indian River, Fla., especially whether there are any pub- 
lications describing the river. 

‘The late J. H. Johnston, the yacht photographer, of 
New York, was one of the old-time disciples of Mac- 
Gregor; taking uv canoeing as a boy in England when 
the sport was still a novelty. 

Capt: Chas. McNaught, of the Brockville war canoe, is 
making a big effort to have a war canoe crew go to 
Muskoka from Brockville next summer. : 

Ex-Com: ‘Fhorri:has forwarded to each of the winners 
of Hay Island war’ Canoe race a very handsome belt with 
a special A: C. A. buckle as a memento of the event. 


Mr. Geo. Howell, of Toronto Club, introduced a motion 





~ 


at last club meeting asking that the club purchase a racing 
war canoe, as their present craft is too heavy to give their 
paddlers a fair chance in A. ©. A, races against more 
modern boats. 


Owing to the large expense that will be necessary to 
secure a suitable camp site in Muskoka next year, Com. 
MacKendrick has decided to undertake the publication 
the year book, and if possible make a good profit out of 
it. Members knowing of probable advertisers would con- 
for a favor by dropping him a card, giving a list of same. 

Secretary Begg is using a novel A. C. A. potsal card; 
which contains some very pretty scenes of cruising, camp- 
ing and bathing in Muskoka. - It was designed by Mr. 
J. D. Kelly, an old member of the Toronto Club, who ‘has 
cruised in Muskoka for years. Mr. Kelly has succeeded 
in depicting some choice corners in very harmonious 
colors. Members not having seen these cards should 
mail a two-cent stamp to the secretary for a sample. They 
will be sold to members for $1 per hundred, plus postage. 
The wide-awake purser and vice-commodore of Atlantic 
Division have ordered 500, and the officers of the North- 
ern Division will also use them. 


Brother Jesse Armstrong, of the Rome C. C., accom- 
panied by an expansive smile and a suit of store clothes, 
blew into the general meeting of the Toronto C, C. recent- 
ly.. Com. Stewart introduced him to the club as a 
prominent A. C. A. man, who when he had his white 
ducks on was the most efficient hoister of water on the 
Squaw Point derrick at Hay Island last year. Mem- 
bers will be interested to know that Com. MacKendrick 
has appointed Jesse as traveling plenipotentiary, with 
special instructions to see that Jack Wardwell, Stryker, 
Huntington, Winne and a number of the old members 
who have not been to camp for some years are present 
next year. 

Mr, John Wright, the efficient chairman of last year’s 
Camp Site Committee, was confined to his home for some 
days after the meet with a lame back, acquired in hustling 
luggage, etc., belonging to members who needed a help- 
ing hand. John loaned them the only pair he had, and 
they were willing ones. 


Mr. F. B. Huntington, of Milwaukee, who, as a member 
of ’99 Regatta Committee, acquired a few gray hairs while 
worrying over racing details, has so far recovered that he 
is looking around for a fast sailing canoe. Nothing less 
than Mab will suit him. He will camp in Squaw Point at 
Muskoka, as Mrs. Huntington will accompany him. 


Chief Big Foot Seavey left Hay Island when camp was 
breaking up, clad in a gorgeous suit of pink pajamas and 
a straw hat. He reached New York city safely, but our 
correspondent did not say whether he had any difficulty in 
securing clearance papers at Clayton from the customs 
authorities. When last heard from, Mr. Seavey was 
wearing the knuckles of his right hand clothed in court 
plaster. He thinks it a good thing that his fifteen-year- 
old Hiawatha does not need sandpapering and varnishing 
over once in five years. She is now ready for the 
Muskoka meet. 

Mr. C. Bower Vaux, he of Dot fame, together with 
Mrs, Vaux, will occupy quarters in Squaw. Point next 
year. The secretary will notify the farmers near camp 
to provide safe quarters for their ducks, and not to allow 
their young calves to wander too far from their own 
fireside after dusk. 

Ex-Com. Col. Harry Rogers, ex-Com. E. Burretit Ed- 
wards and Col. Jim Rogers, of Peterboro, have promised 
to come to Muskoka, likewise Mr. J. G. Edwards, of 
Lindsay. F. H. Gisborne, of Ottawa, hopes to be there 
aften ten years’ absence. 








Grapshooting. 





Fixtures. 


an, 6.--Newark, N. J.—Shoot of the South Side Gun Club: C. 

. Feigenspan, 

Jan, 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., Can.—Annual tournament ef the 
Hamilton Gun Club; $1,200 in prizes. Open to the world. 

Jan, 17-18.—Danville, Ill.—Sconce-Cadwallader invitation shoot. 
Live birds and targets. John Parker, Mgr. 
: i 24.—Brooklyn, L. 1.—First contest for Brooklyn’ Eagle 
rophy. 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high guns). , Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y. 

April 2—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


Sec’y. 

May 7.—Chic2go, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nement of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.~Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. : 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s first an- 
nual handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. J. A. Jones, See'y, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—-Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. be 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
gun contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
Handicap free-entry contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Il].—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


From the Commercial Tribune of Dec. 4 we clip the following 
concerning the Mosby-Graydon-Sullivan medal contests: ‘‘Yester- 
day saw_the last shoot of the season and probably the last shoot 
for the Mosby-Graydon-Sullivan diamond medal at the Cincinnati 
Gun Club grounds. At the opening of the season the above-named 
gentlemen presented the club with a handsome diamond medal 
to be shot for semi-monthly,' stipulating that the person who ‘won 
the medal the greatest number of times during the year was to 
become its possessor. At the shoot held Dec. 7 the gentleman who 
won the medal had already won it once, and three of the other 
contestants had won it twice, making four tie for the prize. Had 
either of these gentlemen won the medal yesterday he would have 
become the owner, but it was taken yesterday by one of the 
donors, J. B. Mosby. thus making it neces: to return the medal 
to the club to be shot for another season. ¢ participants com- 
plained bitterly concerning their handicaps, and said t it was 
not at all probable that if the medal was returned to the club any 
of the members would shoot for it, because of the fact that several 
of them had now spent as much mioney in an some to win it 
as a would ae - oneues one or RS four club members 
who were ior the possession medal ‘were Wanda, 
Maynard, Trimble and Squerg.".< 








standing at 12, 14, 16 and 18yds. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The Cincinnati Post of Dec. 26 publishes a fairly good rait 
of Mrs. Frank Butler (Annie Oakley), and mentions she 
is spending the winter at her country home, near Greenville, VU. 
It turther adds: “Little Sure Shot ed lots of quail during 
the late shooting season. Her gun has won her international tame 
and money. er husband has been her companion in all her 
travels, and he is very proud of the little woman whom he 
helped bring to the front. ‘I'll never forget the first newspaper 
notice she received,’ said Butler, recently. ‘We. were down 
in Jersey, and to tell the truth the Butler treasury was not in 
bond-buying condition. I had about $3, and I invested the whole’ 
sum in copies of the journal that had treated her so kindly. I was 
compelled to wait a little while before 1 could buy stamps, but 
when I did lay in a supply I scattered those papers all over the 
land. It was during it memorable trip that the sight of our 
first lithograph on the walls caused me to drop off a car to admire 
it, and then, being short of change, I had to walk three miles or 
so back to town!’ Since that day thousands of Annie Oakley's 
pores have adorned deadwalls all over the States, and on the 

tinent—featured with Buffalo Bill, with whose Wild West 
she has Jong traveled. Mrs. Butler is a modest little woman. She 
is quite as et a horsewoman as she is a crack shot. Black 
Beauty, a fiery little animal that she has ridden for years, was 
conquered by her.” 

Mr. Frank C. Riehl, of Alton, Ill., who, as is well known, is 
conspicuously identified with tagshooting matters, and is particu- 
larly well known as a writer on trapshooting subjects, has _re- 
cently published a volume of poems entitled “Runes of the Red 
Race.” It is very artistically illustrated, and bound in elegant 


ood taste. The book is divided into four parts, “The Song of 
win Waters,” “The Tales of the Wigwam,” “For Freedom’s 
Flag” and “Poems by the Way.” The work comprises 184 pages. 


Mr. Riehl! is the author of a previous work entitled “Poems of the 
Piasa.” In his preface the author states concerning his latest 
work: “Like the former volume, too, it is keyed in a reminiscent 
measure of legendary and semi-historic themes as relating to the 
passing of the North American Indian from the world’s stage of 
ection. * * * The illustrations used in this book are exact 
photographic reproductions, and may convey to foreign readers 
some idea of the natural grandeur of this region about the con- 
fluence of the three great mid-continental rivers of America, the 
Mississippi, Missouri and Illinois, and to local residents at least a 
pleasing suggestion of long familiar scenes.” 


In a daily paper the following information is published in regard 
to the series oi shoots at Philadelphia the past season: “‘A meet- 
ing of the Trapshooters’ League was held in the rooms of the 
Florists’ Gun Club, Horticultural Hall, Dec. 26, the business of 
the meeting being to close up the business of the series of tourneys 
just finished. he prizes in the team match were awarded as 
‘ollows: First, Silver Lake Gun Club, team No. 1; second and 
third divided between Glenwillow Gun Ciub team No. 1 and Silver 
Lake team No. 2; fourth, Independent Gun Club. The Florists’ 
and Southwark teams were shut out of the prize list by 1 point. 
The winners in the individual! tournaments were: Ridge 180, H. 
Fisher 179, Felix 178, Landis 176, Longnecker 176, Edwards 175, 
Winchester 175, Ford 174, De Houpt 1/4, McFalls 174, Franklia 
174, O’Brien 173. All ties divided t = poe of the purse. It 
was decided that the organization should remain intact, but it is 
thought best not to hold a series of tourneys next season. 
big two or three days’ tourney may be considered next fall.” 

ne New Year’s Day shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club, held 
at Bay Ridge, was something to be remembered in the annals 
of sliooting about New York, both in respect to it as a great shoot- 
ing event and a great event in its pieasant features. In a match 
between the experts at 10 targets, Mr. R. O. Heikes pulled victory 
out of what seemed a lost competition by breaking 24 out of his 
last 25, scoring a total of 91. Mr. Ed Rike was second with 89, and 
Mr. Ed Fulford third with 8& Mr. George W. Hagedorn won 
the prize trophy shoot, and Mr. D. E. Geddes won the Banks 
trophy. The tie of Christmas Day for the Kryn cup was won by 
Mr. b. W. Cropsey. There was a very large attendance, bot 
of shooters and members who witnessed the contests. , 

The Baltimore Sun, in a recent issue, states that an effort will 
be made to increase trapshooting largely in Marlyland and vicinity. 
The gist of the subject is contained in the following excerpt: 
“It is proposed to have the handicap increased in live-bird events, 
say from Bf to 36yds., and in target events to have’ four classes, 
There is to be no club with 
initiation fees or dues, nor is there to be any entrance money 
charged the entrants in the events. The cost of the targets and 
live birds only will be exacted.” 

On Thursday of last week Dr. A. A. Webber, of Brooklyn, and 
S. M. Van Alien, of Jamaica, L. I., shot a match at 150 targets, 
100 unknown angles, Sergeant system, and 50 pairs, magautrap— 
conditions practically the same as those governing the new chal- 
lenge trophy. The result was: Dr. Webber 119, Mr. Van Allen 
101. The match was shot on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club. 

The programme of the H. J. Sconce and H. W. Cadwallader 
shoot, to be held in Danville, Ml., on Jan. 23 to 25, inclusive, is 
now ready, and can be obtaitted upon request. Shooting com- 
mences at 9 o’clock each day. Mr. John Watson acts as handi- 
capper. Mr. John Parker wili be manager. Shells shipped to 
. H. W. Cadwallader will be delivered at the grounds free of 
c e. 

The new challenge weontion, bearing a championship sig- 
nificance, evoke a great deal of interest among the shooters and 
bid fair to make a keener competition at the traps than has been 
known to obtain about New York in some years. This idea was 
suggested in Forest anp STREAM some months ago, and we are 
gis to note that it so nicely meets a long-felt want. 

Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, the famous expert of the Winchester Re- 

ting Arms Co., in reviewing his matches of the past few years 

nds that he has shot fifteen or sixteen live-bird matches an 
lost but two, and those on a very narrow margin. His matches 
on targets are near the same number and ratio. This is truly a 


g:eat record. J 

On Wednesday of this week Dr. A. A. Webber, of Brooklyn, 
and Mr. S. M, Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. I., have arranged to shoot 
a match at 25 live birds, 30yds. mark, each man being backed to 
a considerable sum by friends who have confidence in their re- 
spective abilities to win. i 

In the match at 100 live birds, which took place at Tom Morfey’s 

ounds, at Lyndhurst, N. J., on New Year’s Day, between A. 
Vincent, of Philadelphia, and W. S. Cannon, of Newark, N. J., 
the former won by the score of 77 to 76. ’ t 

In the contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the championshi 
of New Jersey, between Mr. entae Piercy, of Jersey City, an 
F. Widmann, of Trenton, N. J., on Wednesday of last week, the 
former won by the score of 38 to 31. 

Mr. D. Bradley distiguished himself by admirable shooting in the 
live-bird events at the ret Gun Club’s New Year’s Day shoot, 
he winning beth the trophies of the day without missing a bird. 

Messrs. [. Hexer and H. Huyett shot a match at 25 live birds 
Soeees on Christmas Day. The latter won by the score of 


to 2B. 

We are informed by Mr. C. W. Feigens that the South Side 
Gua Gms, of Newark, N. J., will hold a shoot on Saturday of this 
wee! 

The first contest for the Brooklyn Regt trophy will take place 
on Jan. 24, on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club. 

Bernarp Waters. 


Trap Around Reading. 

Reapine, Pa., Dec. 25.—The South End Gun Club, of this city, 
held the twelfth and last of a series of holiday shoots for the club's 
handsome class medals. A large crowd of sportsmen gathered at 
the club’s shooting grounds, on Boyer’s Island, to witness the 
events, which were expected to be very se and close, and 
those who journeyed to see_the match were well repaid for their 
trouble, as the events were very close. At 3 P. M. Referee Arthur 
A. Fink called out the first squad in the medal shoot. This event 
was di into three classes, open to members only, the first 
Ciass A, having as a prize a gold medal, while in Classes B and c 
the prizes were silver medals. The contestants in the respective 
ae shaving the highest number of wins were awarded the 


In Clacs A» Francis Yost and James Matz won the medal each 
three times, and in the final shoot-off the latter won out, 21 to 19, 
and was awarded the prize permanently. 

The class B medal was awarded finally to Charles Miles, who 
had six_wins to ae cunts, while in Class C the badge went to 
Joseph Downs, who is with having won it four times. 

_ The temporary s of the medals since the series were 





inaugura were as follows: 
Ciass A: Feb. 22, 1898, John Shaaber and William Essick; May 
3. 1898, M. R. mn; July 4.1898 Brooke Harrison; . 


Eshelma 
George Miller: Nov, 24. 1898, Francis Yost: Dee. 26, 
Toh Shacbers, Pek G2, 1600, Francia York, Mag 3. 1800 Jones 
: 4, 1899, James Matz; Nov. 30, 
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x Sa tr Se 2a 
— : ber 28 oe Jone eee the Sie ‘sis hens in 
and in the shoot-ofl the forme’ won; ai to Is, ‘Tu Chess B Seture 
and Gicker each broke 16, and in the shoot-off Gicker won, 17 to 14. 


The official scores of the twelfth. medal 2 
Class A, - — e twe’ contest follow 

















ree 110100110000011001110000—10 
Preliminary shoot-off, 25 targets: 
SEDGE. Sisccvspuecteckscsesunasscopecssia 1111010101111110010111101—18 
JOBE ccsovorvevccveccoveces sevnavivsussben 1111111111001111111110111—22 
Final shoot-off, 25 targets: 
SL dustbin vewhausvescamedepaedtecamebeen 1111011111111100111011111—21 
DEED . Sdihetieih ensdn vecdebeeserepesvdgsvol 1111001111111110111010011—19 
Class B, 26 targets: : 
SS eee pevepooepeecnessocsnneed 1100001 00—10 
SERGE sccscccvercccccveccocees .- O11 01110—16 
Gicker A101011101111011010101010—16 
Kelly -01110110011011011001! 
Miles -1100110001001000011110011—12 
H Miller -0000010000111111011010010—11 
Or chnukedhenaserd « » -1100110011110010101101010—14 
Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
EEE .. cc cnscortnctestessevenccessessbuses 1110100111100101110000110—14 
NE svbnsuGubededstibastncaSeiecnenesee 1110111000101011111110011—17 
Class C, 25 targets: 
BIND -cexsosazenscescdesotousyasasemeaall 1010001000100101000010000— 7 
The scores of the sweepstake events follow: 
Events: 2345678 90 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 10 10 10 
PORETEEE oi sc orccncccccvcocscocevecsebecee 868 917100 989 6 
SEEN . Svgsbutscopepeensctedeuseeacoeeties’ 97581368765 4 
ORES nc ccccccvveecccccccvcvcvcceeseosecce 7 29 8.09 eae se 
TE? ‘dengniehcoyescheaiapanhcsaiead DS: 3 oo Das sa, 
SEES: bu s0 00 beedsps ocebbobecesaiiastes 968 71 6 7.. 
Huyett .... 4B Bi. Bee ve 
F Yost . > Ee ae re 
H Miller > ee Tae ow AD oe 00 
Gicker ._ easy. Se 
Ball . « F855 82..3-8.. 
G Miller . a Eee ee bs-<0 
Matz o Ble FT BE Bae 'ne 
Laird COE Ode eniea een 
F Grill BIE we oe us Se os. bens 
oman o & Boe oe 06 06 60 20 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


The Country Club, of Lakewood. 


Lakewood, N. J.—The Country Club, of Lakewood, N. J., has 
resumed the sport of live-bird shooting, and upon ev Saturday 
there will be a regular handicap shdot; and on New Year’s Day 
and other holidays special events will be held. I inclose score of 
shoot held on Christmas Day: 

The money was divided in event No. 1. 
and 5 were eaneaen entrance: 


K P Thomas, 26 
D M Harris, 29 
F Potts, 26.... 


It and Nos. 2, 3, 4 


oO. o. 2. No.3 No.4 No. 5. 
111104 01101—3 11111—5 10111—4 01100—2 
O11l11I—4 000 0111 11101—4_:11111—-5 

10110—3 001 1010 100 
WwW Stafford, 31 01110—3 11111I—5 0010 011 
Miss-and-outs, $5 


Thomas..... 110-2 0 0 O F Potts............ 101 
D M Harris...... 1ll—3 0 1 O W Stafford........ 1100-2 101 


East Side Gun Club 


Newark, Dec. 25.—The birds were above the average in quality 
and there were a goodly number, hard hit, which went over the 
boundary. There was a strong wind, and a bracing atmosphere. 
The scores: 

First event, miss-and-out, $2 entrance, 30yds. rise: O. T. Rouff 
9, William Hassinger 8, George Matzen 8, Feigenspan 2, Otten 6. 

Second event, same conditions: Roof 2, Hassinger 3, Matzen 2, 
Pggseepen 0, Otten 0. 

Third event, same conditions: Roof 4, Hassinger 4, Matzen 3, 
Feigenspan 3, Otten 3. 

¥ourth event, same conditions: Roof 4, Hassinger 2, Matzen 2, 
Feigenspan 3. 

Fifth event, same conditions: Roof 9, Hassinger 9, Matzen 4, 
Feigenspan 8. 

Sixth event, 7 birds, $4 entrance, birds extra, 29yds. rise: Roof 5, 
Hassinger 6, Fisher Matzen 6, Otten 5, Larkey 5, Gardner 2, 
Feigenspan 6, Purssell 4, Craft 6, Geoffrey 5, Shible 6, Hauser 3. 

Seventh event, 15 birds, $7 entrance, birds extra, even distance, 
29yds. rise: Root 14, Hassinger 11, Matzen 10, Otten 10, Koegle ll, 
Feigenspan 13, Purssell 9, ffrey 13, Shible 10, Hauser 6. 

Eighth event, miss-and-out, 29yds. rise: Schortemeier 7, Feigen- 
span 7, Ferguson 7, firey 6. 

Ninth event, miss-and-out, $2 entrance, 29yds, rise: Geoffrey 6, 
Feigenspan 6, Hassinger 5, Hauser 4, Roof 2, Larkey 1. 

Tenth event, miss-and-out, $2 entrance, 29yds. rise: Geoffrey 8, 


Feigenepen 2, Hauser 
Dec. .—Handicap sweepstakes, at 5 live birds man: O. J: 
Rouff, 30yds., 5; Dr. Davis, 25yds., 4; H. Harrise, fyds., 3; Wald- 
=. aves. 1; J. H. ~— 25yds., 5. Rouft, #1, 9 
ub competition, at ive pigeons man: Rouff, ; 
Harrise, 25, 7; J H. Fischer, 27, 7 William H. Hassinger, 2%, 8; 
W. L. Ferguson, 27, 6: W. H. Wagner, 25, 9; W. Waldman, 25, 8: 
M. Harrington, 29,6; Dr. Dayis, 25, 10; Dr. George V. Hudson, 29, 
9; Frank Perment, 2,6; F. H Simrock, 20, 6. 
Miss-and-out, 29yds., and lyd. back at each kill: Hassinger 9, 
Harrington 7, Simrock 1, Rouff 7, Larkey 4, Harrise 10. 
Miss-and-out, 30yds. rise: Rouff 9, Hassinger 8, Matzen 8, Feigen- 
span 8, Otten 6. 


Same conditions: Rouff 2, Hassinger 3, Matzén 2, Feigenspan 


0, Otten 0. 
Champtonship of New Jersey. 


Trenton, N. J., Dec. 27.—There was but a small gathering of 
shooters to witness the contest Mr. e Piercy, the 
holder of the E C Sap emblematic of the championship of New 
Jersey, and. Mr. F. Widmann, the challenger. weather was 
cold and windy, conditions not at all favorable to out-door enjoy- 
ment, and no doubt this had a deterrent effect on the shooters, who 
like to shoot and who like to see The scores 
were rather low—38 to 31 in favor of Mr. Pi 










phocting. sense 
Piercy. ti 
tween him and Mr. Harold Money the shooting was of ‘improved 
quality, Mr. dp winning on ~~ score of 43 to 41. 
me two-men team contests at targets man good 
introductory to the main event. They tcoutind és esse R 
Team contest No. 1: 





Money ........ — Piercy .. 
Widmann .....1001101011— 6-26 ‘Thomas 
Money eee isittiiTI—-20 _. Pierey 
Thomas ........ — 6--16 Widmann_ 
. EC Cup. 
lone championship event/was next in order, end resulted as fol- 
: ; 


ebecveceee woenees cusreases tet. jt a eean ane Lae 2B 


Widmann SOOT A SER E PEPER ERP eRe P eee E ee 








wet team race was shot next. The scores: 


110111111— 9 Capt. Thomas. .1101111111— 9 
_ steveees -1011111— 9 Money . -1111010101— 7 
F Smith........0011000111— 5 Wolverton ..... 0001010101— 4 
Bowers ....,.1101010000— 4 Dr_Mickel...... 1010001010— 
eoseed 9100100110—4—31 J Taylor .......0001110001— 4—28 


In a-1 t the i 
j im Tee SS eer were Money 12, Widmann 12, 


Piercy vs. Money. . 
Tn a 50-target match between the two contestants mentioned in 


the following score Piercy seemed to be the | t 
round, he having lost then 6 to his op at's The vt wala 


Ae PUR ec breorecnedsonuctysncevcsce —19 
‘ 10000111111111111011111— 
Be Mees iGsccdpounsinackeconetes 1111011111111111101000101—19 
01111011.11110111111111111—22—41 


East Side Gen Club, 


Newark, N. J., D — ‘ i 
sine uJ . Dec. 25.—The.Christmas Day shoot of the East 


was held on Smith Brothers’ Grounds, Found: 

street, Newark. The birds were good, and there was a stiff, rae 
wind, which added to the difficulties which the shooter en- 
countered. There was a good attendance. In the 15-bird event 
Schortemeier was first with 14 kills, standing at 2yds. The 


moneys were divided by the Rose system. An ‘ t i 

s me spirgstiien ye fhe turkey shoots, Slatedens i Ce 
- O. N., orty, i i 
ne ie bade ae ey = eigenspan were the winners. 








Schorty, 20..... 2—14 Otten, 29...... 1000011122*2212—10 
FON, 7. 13 a. " *.. + + -220220102002122—10 
Hassinger, ‘29.010112012111220—11 Fussell, 28. liomipere % 
Koegel 29... 011022120111 Hawes, 26...... 
No, 2, 7 birds, handica 
Hassinger Koegel, 29... 
Matzen, 2b. Geoffroy, 29 
PON, 2 Fussell, 29 
Craft, ee ne oe Hawes, 27 
Scheubel, 28 Gardner, 28 
Schorty, 29 Otten, 29.. 
Fischer, 27 0221210—5 
Miss-and-outs, 28 to 32yds.: 
Events: 123 465 _ Events 
Schorty ........... 92449 PON............ 
fiessinger enebeswse os : : VIGMOMIE: incdncchalavceses 
Dena’ a cevecee 4 
Turkey shoots, miss-and-outs, 28 to 32yds.: 
pe 2 ’ : ee 123 
oceecvccvcccccoccos DEE. asdnccccccoscece ee 
Schorty Sb -g0 EN redecakasans ish > P 5 % 
BED Sotcgsvedei feasts’ as 47 
© BO. PE a dackedhcaSeacesce cs a 


Vincent vs. Cannon. 


Lyndhurst, N. J., Jan. 1—The match betw Mr. A. Vi 

of Philadelphia, and W. S. Cannon, of Hewark. N. J, ohn 

birds each, a side was shot on Tom Morfey’s grounds at 

——, Ee Fe oe, a a were a fairly g lot. Vin- 

nt. y ird, the i , 

aig the successful deed for Sim: prin ST gt mee 

Fa WPI wei inde pe veswwss cents Aned 22212%2200222222222222929 99 
22222210212020222200222*2—19 
vnzeZ290022293"2293229120 1877 
002%2220022222%2222222022— 

CRRDS * iit esusicnogsas cchboocetncuceee 2*110011*1120*122211°0211—17 ‘ 
©201*111*112212211211112*—20 
11111211*1*2221022211*121—21 

001°012122221011122*2211*—18—76 


s ‘WESTERN TRAPS, 


Big Sweep at Watson’s. 

Curcaco, Ill., Dec. 30.—The success of John Watson’s winter 
tournament two weeks ago made the local boys anxious to see 
more of that sort of thing, and this they determined to do to the 
best of their ability, though knowing that they could not expect 
many of the outsiders to come back so soon. John Watson had 
on a fine lot of birds, and it seemed too bad not to take ad- 
vantage of the good weather for the sport. Mr. Leffingwell, of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., was the first to su gest that a stiffish 
sweepstake might be arrariged, and to make that part of it short 
the matter was arranged for a dozen or more to meet at Watson’s 
to-day for a 50-bird sweep, $25, four moneys. The event called out 
the best of our Chicago talent, and was most pleasant throughout, 
the birds proving prime and the ground arrangements good, as 
usual. Clempson, twice the winner of the Chicago sportsmen’s 
trophy, and once of the high average medal, proved too good for 
the field in the sweep to-day, and won with the handsome score 
of #. or. Po taking oqeane piece = SS. he fs visitors, 

= We i n rlie Grimm, almost shot bac! 

Budd getting into fourth, and D1. Carver did cao 















caught his stride. Following are the scores: Se 
Fefin ech Pisosd 012102022121 ait 10851013110100808211 1211309000 —35 
E Bingham 20... NAIVE REL NIANAE NENA PW RH APIN — 22220022 = 
aw, 30..... nn 22 222201222222 9999999 9999 IIN)III9IIS 
IW Budd, 30. . .22022222212011021111222121122022101121112112229122—45 
L C Willard, 30.2112121012121 : 
ib Gee at 12211 02111222011111112210221112110101—44 
D Carver, 31....23221 epai12212220222122212002222022202211122222 44 
empson. peo 11 11211212102211221 1212221022222222—48 
Palmer, bo. Roe 1202012102011 221 
to, 3...... z 


100202221 2222222242 


sco 5 

ther res at Watson’s Park during the week last 

as_below, mostly practice or minor sweeps: oe Slow 
Dec. 25.—Practice: 

Hollister .. 





Dec. 28.—Practice: 
= S Ries.......... 
Dr Carv 





Dec. 30.—Ten-bird tran ; © : 
Wied Re ee en ee 


Florists’ Gun Club. 





er prize was held by Florists’ Gun Club on grounds, ot 
Wissinoming, to-da: i 
Ting, ents : were 25 reversed 





T 
Burton .. 18 
Parsons . -22 
Westcott 2 
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The Progress of Trapshooting. 

A revitw of the past year’s trapshooting situation in the United 
States and Canada would on the whole show a year of progress 
and success. It is true that some tournaments have been held 
which have been more or less of failures, but as to them it is diffi- 
cult to assign the true cause. Mismanagement, in whole or in part, 
was an important factor in some of the unsuccessful events, while 
cthers were too hastily arranged, thus losing the advantages of 
ample notice through the press to the shooters at large, the neces- 
sary time for proper preparation, and for the deliberation which all 
shooters like to exercise in arranging their shooting campaign. 
The matter of dates, too, is quite an important factor in the. suc- 
cess of tournaments. Thus, if two clubs, whose support is from 
the same territory, have conflicting dates, one or both are sure to 
suffer from insufficient patronage. Again, if a club fixes upon a 
date which follows closely after a big tournament held by a much 
stronger club, there again is a likelihood of scant patronage; for all 
the spare shooting money of the time being has been used, or the 
shooters have had all the shooting amusement which they desire 
for a while. 

Apart from considerations of trapshooting, in its features as a 
sport, great prosperity has come to the business interests which 
depend upon it in whole or in part. During the past year there 
has been a general revival in all the branches of manufacture which 
cater to the needs of sportsmen, whether we consider the interests 
of those who fish or who follow the dog afield, or who seek the 
wildfowl in their marshy haunts, or who pursue the big game of 
the wilderness. The steady and constant rush of business of the 
past year is of itself an unfailing datum from which to determine 
general progress and prosperity. 

While the matter of mammoth tournaments seems to hold a lower 
place in the esteem and attention of trapshooters, the infinity of 
clubs in the towns and villages throughout the land, and the 
greater attention paid to the interests of the local competition, 
would indicate that there is a radical change in the ideas of what 
constitutes the sport proper and the best manner of conducting it 
in respect to its basic interests. 

There has been a distinct revival of interest and participation in 
field shooting, which, beside the incidental greater activity in the 
sale of field guns, has brought almost a boom in the sale of shoot- 
ing dogs, and also has found further expression in the rental of 
large tracts of land in the game sections for use as private shoot- 
ing preserves. : 

The question as to professional and amateur seems to remain 
much the same of Yate. The restrictions as to manufacturers’ 
agents, which have been so generally enforced at tournaments 
during the past year, by which they were limited to shooting for 
targets only, will undoubtedly quite as rigidly obtain during the 
coming season, the Interstate Association at its last meeting 
having declared itself on this point and made a precedent which 
will be followed largely by other associations. 

The event of the year, however, in the trapshooting world, if 
we consider it directly in the magnitude it possesses as a com- 
mercial investment, aad in the permanent influence it will have 
on trapshooting throughout America, is the establishing of the 
gigantic Interstate Park near Jamaica, L. I. 

Starting as it did a few years ago, with a very humble begin- 
ning (for at that time only a humble beginning was possible, 
there being too inadequate support for anything great), the In- 
terstate Association has built up an interest in shooting which 
made the Interstate Park Association possible. Where pigeon 
shooters at the beginning of the Interstate Association’s career 
were in numbers a mere handful, they have increased in numbers 
into the hundreds, and there is no section now East or West, 
North or South, but what possesses some of famous skill. Con- 
sidering the outlay of money expended by this Association, the 
great work accomplished has indeed been stupendous. In its 
shooting importance it is next to the general revival of prosperity, 
for it educated the public up to an understanding of the sport 
and created a desire to further participate in it. When national 
prosperity came and with it there was money to spare, the craving 
for wholesome sport was gratified, and the necessary money was 
devoted to the purchase of a shooter’s outfit. 

The prospects for the future in the trapshooting world are that 
there will be more trapshooting during the coming year than 
there ever was in any year before in the United States. The 
theory of. competition and the manner of managing shooting may 
change more cr less, but the growth of the sport itself will be 
steadily larger. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Ray Ridge, L. I., Dec. 25.—The members of the Crescent 
Athletic Club’s shooting contingent turned out in force to com- 
ete in the numerous events. In thé contest for the cup presented 
7 Henry Kryn, Garrett Cropsey and_George Hagedorn each got 
and were to shoot off the tie on Dec. 30. Hagedorn scored a 
victory for the J. H. Hallock cup, while special prizes were won 
by F. B, Stephenson, Jere Lott and Henry Kryn. The final event 
was well named the Twilight handicap, as the sun had gone down 
when the contest was finished. Over 4,000 birds were trapped 
during the day. The scores: 


Shoot for cup, 15 cingics, experts 10 irs, autrap; 
i : G. W. Cropsey, 3, 20; G. W. Hagedorn, 6, 20; D. e 
Geddes, 4, 19; Jere Lott, 6, 19; L. Rhett, 6, 19; A. A. Hegeman, 
, 18; C. G. sman, 10, 18; & H. Hallock, 6, 17; A. B. Rhett, 7, 
17;Henry Kryn, 3, 16; F. B a henson, 17, ie S. S. Remsen, 


1, 15; C. Kenyon, Jr., 6, 15; G. Stephenson, Grant Notman, 
414; Dr. O’Brien, 9, a J: M. Rhett, 10, 11; L. C, Hopkins, 13, 11; 
G. W. Bridden, us, 10; H. B. Vandeveer, 8, 10; H. L. Kenyon, 8, 


. M 7. 
Handica ize shoot, 10 pairs, magautrap: F. B. Steph oe 
19; GW. Hagedorn, is Jere Lott, i is; E. H. Lott, 1 14: 


A. A. , 4, 14; lock, 4, 14; C. Ken r., % 12: 
Lowndes bet, & 14;'G. W. Cropacy, 1, 13: L. @ Hopkins, B 
ll; H. B. Van leveer, ; G. B. Ste, henson, 5, 10; Grant Not. 
man, 3 B. 4, 9; 5. 


; #. L, yon, 
Shoot for the Hallock , 15 singles, expert; 10-singl 
trap; handicap: G W., “oh: L. Rheke, | 


orn, 4, 24 B rk 


. 24; _L. ;_A. 

hen: 6, 21;’L. ‘°C. Hopkins, 15, 20; 

~ Lott, 1, 19; H. ‘i. Keuwiae 6, 18; Dr. 
yon, J, 5, 15; G. Stephenson, 5, 14; 


G. W. Hagedorn, 2, 





~ 





in the affairs of the trapshooting world. Under the skillful and 
diligent management of the trapshooting committee the sport 
flourishes in. a wholesome and attractive manner, and no doubt 
in time will have equal consideration with the other sports which 
the club fosters, polo, golf, base ball, tennis, etc. | , 

The weather was distinctly wintry. Snow fell in the morning, 
but early in the forenoon the sun came forth gloriously in a 
wintry way, there being light without warmth. A stiff fluky wind 
made id conditions to test the shooting talent to the utmost, as 
indeed it was tested. 

Mr. Wilmot H. ‘Townsend managed the shoot, and kept matters 
moving v: smoothly. He was most of the time where the cold 
wind eddied and circled around the traps, but at the close of the 
day he appeared the most pleased of all because every one else 
had a good time. . 3 

There was a thin coating of snow over the ground, and in the 
midday hours there was a glare of reflected light which did much 
to strain the eyes of the shooters. The stiff, variable wind made 
the targets scale, jump, duck and wave, which will explain the 
smaller scores than is the wont of some of the experts to make. 

Practice events were indulged in till noon, when an intermission 
for lunch at the club house gave an opportunity for a er of 
ability, where each showed himself equal in ability to his fellow. 
The out-of-town shooters were the guests of Messrs. Edward 
Banks and A. W. Higgins. Of the famous professionals there were 

resent Messrs. Heikes, Elliott, Fulford, Crosby, Fanning, Taylor. 
Mr, Ed Rike, of Dayton, displayed what a solid shooter could do 
by taking second to Heikes in the special event for the visitors, 
fcr which the club presented him an elegant plaque as a testi- 
monial of appreciation. There were also present Messrs. C. E, 
Willard, Ben Norton, E. Hough, the Western representative of 
Forest: ann Stream. The practice events on the expert traps 





















follow: 
Events: ae ee ee ee Pe ae 
Targets: 10 16 15 GB 15 3 16 2 
BE ERIE cnc ivccddevepecdresccoseses S20 cts co BG. 
De Ur PERE ooo ce cdedecsdcbtaeocegeceocese Dhan hwrt es) es. Se tiga tbe 
PB Rett ecc-cecccccccesesce * a Pe: Fee 
WIP PUMEEO cocccuceccescs c6.a6 MTU net 90 GE Fee st 
Hagedorn ...........0+ von tee os Be Me EP. 
BAFOD ccccecse eo a ee ee 
TAR Elliott one 23 - 
L. Rhett 14 sad a1 
Remsen ..... es ey we! a 
A A Hegema S .« Bi. 
Lott .. | ee 
Yotman .. Te as os 
Stevenson Kl see 
Rolla O Heikes cb ijeiti <a oe Van 
Ed Fulford ..... 4a, ne, 00 cot ae 
WF Te CRG so 50. - cbiceccqeccece . 2 
Ti) SEE: oie idececededivasbeduevedse' te . B 
DES aicaddcnnwéy peevecdenkeooewneyess : on . 23 
DE cvs eptebouancst¥ecnsktesesoerace cc 15 
MME She scbcestuebdcinsacdadenseeecess, 06 14 
MEN'S). caeWsEAWaweSacebéddévecedte ec 22 
Bee CERNE cL occeccoscoceqoconusaqneceooss. ce DP hind ae 
I cbitda <i sneccovbiie<qedtigsletes 6060.40 23 13 «#13 
REP caiccetersecstdhccsenceducce sacs, oc oe: &6 e 66 gee one 
EN RAED ek aedicebsesSicadigbedgevesbes. ve ae! “ett Se ies) oa ORS, 
CE ian dich cnacdiodbatmidibeainendnd’ 66 di sete ‘6 ce be Ee 
Tracy 


ns nds eaceans vente vikdeserasteser 4d ok: OU pak nee cube 10m all 
In a club contest at the magautrap for a plaque, at 10 targets, the 
result was: Kryn 9, Nottman 9, Cropsey 8, L. Rhett 6, Hagedorn 5, 
The tie resulted in a win for Kryn, who broke 9 to Nottman’s 5. 
In another contest for a panel the scores were: G. Hagadorn 24, 
G. Nottman 22, Remsen 20. Stake 20, Kryn 19, H. L. Kenyon 18, 
Hegeman 18, C. Kenyon 15, L. Rhett 14, Hopkins 12. 
The shoot-off for the Christmas cup resulted in a win for Crop- 
sey. The scores: 
Hagedorn 


101111101111011—12 
Cropsey 


111111101011111—13 
In a practice event at the magautrap, 10 pairs, the scores were: 








WE iis dss cdecavdecsudedactecsicorcs 11 01 10 11 11 11 11 10 10 11—16 
CROSBY ocvcesecpecrvedesceccoes bonaxee 00 11 10 11 10 11 11 11 11 11—16 
PRRMING, 2 0ccrccvccccccccacrecencseses 10 11 11. 11 10 11 11 : 11:00 H—16 
DS Sl voc dibbcctiakntacedtidantes 10 10 10 11 10 11 11 00 00—12 
OS eee 00 10 10 10 10 10 11 01—11 
Dr Webber 10 00 11:00 10 10 11 11—11 
TNS 5 53 obo nas 45 04 picks eacoan hos 10 10 01 00 10 11 00 11—11 
PEN bo Sent scvedessacescenecogvette 00 00 10 10 10 11 10 10 11—10 
penks PPh ccscccGbowdeeceodecekbeosee 01 10 00 01 10 01 01 10 01,01— 9 
ike 


i cmebpewntr wid eave eee cdo cembin 00 01 01 00 10 01 00 01 10 01— 7 

A special event, at 100 targets, was provided for the experts, and 
they shot it off at the expert traps. These are placed quite close 
together, and as there is no screen, the traps being in a pit, the 
shooting is materially different from the ordinary. The targets were 
thrown in a mixed way, swiftly and slowly, high and low, and as 
there were stiff currents and cross currents of wind the shoot- 
ing was of the very hardest. At the end of the third frame of 25 
it seemed to be well in hand by Fulford, who had 68, Heikes 
being next with 67. There were gusts of wind and swirls of snow 
while the last 25 were shot off. Heikes quickened his time and 
caught the targets marvelously close to the traps, thus adjusting 
himself in the best manner to the new and difficult conditions. 
Fulford, on the other hand. seemed to be more careful, and thereby 
slowed his time, making the chances against him in such weather. 
The result was a win for Heikes, who received a round of ap- 


lause, after which all the other experts were in turn applauded. 
he scores were: 


PEAT I span nth ot vcniacotcdoustanen 1111111111110111111100111—22 
1191111111111110110111111—23 
1111011401111011111111111— 


DAD Hey Rete deVeedeshekh cat + + -1111011111011011111111111—22 
1111101111111111110110111—22 
11110011.11111111111111111—23 
1011111110111.111111111110—22—89 
SENS aKaeAaey wabalbes taltedea 1111101111111111111111110—23 
0111111111111110111010011—20 
1990119111111191111111111—25 
1001101111111011101111011—19—87 
1111100111111110111111111— 
0111111011011111111111101—21 
1111110111111111111110111—23 
, 1111111110011111011011011—20—86 
Te ORE 6s Sond vnevevndecoetuacse 1111101111101010111111111—21 
1110111111111100011110101—19 
0010111011101111111111111—20 
$ 1011011010100111111101111—18—78 
TS Ve p<: sing his dn xe ‘deitiyianae 1111101101111011110111110—20 
1101101110011101111101101—19 
1111101011110101111111111—21 
1110010111011110101110111—18—78 
The Bank’s cup, a beautiful silver-mounted decanter, intrinsically 
valuable and beautiful, was a club prize. The conditions were 
15 targets at the magautrap, 14 at the expert traps. It was won 
by Geddes, who shot off a tie for it with Hegeman. The score: 
L. Rhett, 3, 3, 23; Meade, 7, 7, 19; Bridden, 10. 10, 10; O’Brien, 
4, 4, 21; C. Kenyon, a; 4, 4, 19; Remsen, 1, 1, 24; Nottman, 2, 2, 19: 
Hagedorn, 2, 1, 24; Geddes, scratch, 27; F. B. Stephenson, 2, 2, 22; 
G. G. Stephenson, 3, 3, 11;°T. W. Stake, 1, 1, 24; Kryn, 1, 1, 25: 
E. H. Lott, 1, 0. 17, withdrew; Vanderveer, 5, 4, 21; Hopkins, 7, 
10, 15; Banks, scratch, 25: Tracy, scratch, 18; Cropsey, 1, 1, 17: 
i Lott, 1, 2, 30; H. L. Kenyon, 4, 3, 25; A. A. Hegeman, 3, 3, 27 
asmus, 


5, 15. 
Shoot-off for tie, 15 birds, experts: Geddes 12, Hegeman 10°° 


Westminster Kennel Club. 


Babylon, L. I., Jan. 1—In the live-bird shoot of - 

minster Kennel Club, held to-day on its ounds, ioe 
I., Mr. Geo. S. McAlpin won the New Year’s cup, the main 

event, $10 entrance. McAlpin killed 13 straight. The scores: 
Miss-and-out, $5: Knapp 1, Stuart 0, ff un 0, Bement 0, 


Kittredge 4, Cha “a 6, Ferguson 1, Grant 5, Caster 1, McAlpin 6 
Club cup, $10, Rendics, : Jones 5, Knapp 4 ; 
Bement 4, Kittredge 4, Chapin 6 ee Cn & 


Ed Rike 
Ed Fulford 


JA R Elliott 


, 


tuart 
, F ly 
McAlpin 2, McCook 5, Bird 4. erguson 0, Grant 4, Caster 3 


Miss-and-out: Knapp 1, Stuart 4, M i i 
5, Ferguson 0, McAlpin' 0, Bird 6, Paton 2°” nittredse 0, Chapin 


New. Year’s cup. $10 entrance: Jones 6, Knapp 7, Stuart 7. Ma- 
7, Bement 6, Ki 6.. in 8, F } A 
Caster 4, MeAipin 18, McCook 6, Bish 12 Pane ie” 1” Sant 7, 
Even Distance cup, miss-and-out, $10 entrance: Knapp 0, Stuart 
4, Magoun 5, Ki ¢ 7, Chapin 1, Ferguson 5, McAlpin 8, Bird 1. 


Carteret Gun Club. 
Garden City, L. 1., Jan. 1—Ther i 
of the Carer Gun’ Cah to ena, Set contin eee 
ear’s Day irds. of 
e the day was the 


extraor: g of Mr. D. Brad i 
at 2yds., won | events without a miss, killing ‘Sa oteaign ie 


_ always be on the outside to him. 


these events. They were a fast lot of birds, and the stiff wind 
carried them at high speed toward the boundary, most of the 
birds being left-quarterers. Besides the main evnets, a number 
of miss-and-outs were shot. 

There were eleven competitors in the New Year’s Day cup 
event. It was a handicap, entrance’ $15, birds extra; miss-and-out, 
27yds., and forward, one miss as no bird; 50, 30 and 20 per cent: 


D Bradley, 29...... ti R S Williams, 28..22 —2 
R Welch, 30....... 2222222222*—10 A E Wilson, 26..... —1 
W W Smith, 29...2222122 —7 H Browné, 29....... 0 —90 
H Money, 31....... 2222 —4 WA Stafford, 28...0 aaa 
E E Jones, 25..... 222 —3 LF Thomas, 29....0 —90 
Capt. Money, 30....22 —2 


The January cup also was a handicap, entrance $10, birds extra; 
miss-and-out, 27 and 28yds., one miss as no bird; 25 and 26yds., two 
misses as no birds; ties on 3 birds; 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; no 
allowance on ties: 








D PE rmicdvccdescéceeccevectengsevece 22222222222222222222—21 
fe SEAR Ml swedadedds vecccevcesewsnesseess 22 —2) 
T Emmerson, 21 ....-00ccccccccccccscccsccsccses 222211112222212122* —18 
We PENIS Diba cccecccodécesaccesessunces 2222222222222222220 —18 
R S_ Williams, 28........ ducnianese « -222222122222222220 —i7 
De MI Gidinidivnccccccddccccccsqsee « + «222222222222220 —14 
WY Pe Pe PON NS a dca iscecccccc cee cecéed 222222222221210 —l4 
Be Be POU, Berek Cave c eck ids idecsicvcnsccdse =,§ 
Robert Welch, 30 —f 
WwW Smith, 29 —h 
A E Wilson, 26...... —1 
H Browne, 29...... —0 
Capt. Money, 30 —0 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 26.—There was a fairly good attendance 


first and last at the shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club to-day. 
Mr. S. M. Van Alien and Drs. Webber, Creamer and Kemble 
were among the visitors. The scores in the club shoot, 10 birds, 
were as follows: 


+ Thirty yards rise, 7 points, handicap: 
Jl, Be VeeRase cc cccces 2101112122 9 H Paciter Divdasyand 2212112*10— 8 
CO WRORREE os cscessse 1221102111— 9 FE Doeinck.......... 1202102022— 7 
PF Febees 6 cscccaugs 2210011222— 8 W A Sands......... 2202211020— 7 
Twenty-eight yards, 7 points: 
P Weel. cciccec 1122112120— 9 J Wellbrock........ 2221000121— 7 
© Re ccc ieccascs 2121012201— 8 
mee te Sey 
Schlicht.......... —§ Himmelsbach.. . .1211211100— 8 
P Garms ........... 2012011111— 8 , 
Twenty-eight yards, 6 points: 
J A Belden......... 1111111101— 9 J P Dannefelser...02222*0022— 6 
E Steffens ‘......... 0122122220— 8 ¥F Wehler .......... 0111020100— 5 
Twenty-eight yards, 5% points: 

4» T Muench....: !..1222222212—10 G K Breit.......... 2122200011— 7 
ere 1111210222— 9 A Dietzel........... 2121022001— 7 
Bf erat eo, 5 points: 

GIES y ion eesiccc 1 1%2—8 EM OE. G5 0200010000— 

W ‘Ay NOG cvecesccs 1221020201— 7 wore. ” , 

Twenty-eight yards, 4% points: 

Bneded  scceccs.. 2010011000— 4 

Twenty-eight yards, 4 points: 
D 5 FeRE Ra vecczsss 2100002012— 5 


The guests who shot were: 
S M_ Van Allen. ..2222122222—-10 Dr Creamer 
Dr Kemble......... 2211*21211— 9 J J Gallin 
Dr Ashley.......... 111*122222— 9 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 30.—Below are the scores for to-day’s 
shoot. The weather being near the freezing point, the scores were 
below the average. Event No. 4 was the third shoot for the medal 


presented by Dr. A. A. Webber, and y 
Gace ie Pa. tke was won by the veteran 


bus eyedes 1201111101— & 
0100000022— 3 





Events: 12345 Events: 

Targets: 10 10 10 30 20 Targets 
Brigham ...... ees» 1 2 561812 Hopkins 
Meeker ..........-. 6 5 715 7 Amend ...... 
Duteher ........... 4 5 719 8 Keenan .... 
Webber ........... 8 4 $19 


No. 1 was at 10 targets: 
4 was at 30 sngions No. 5 at 10 pairs. 

Jan. 1.—The first of the new year showed itself with a fine snow 
storm, but it cleared up and gave us a good afternoon in’ which 
to shoot. The wind blew a gale, and it was very cold. Event No. 
3, 25 targets, with handicap, prize $10, two moneys, was won by 
Mr. G. B. Paterson, Messrs. G. Meeker and L. Piercy tieing for 
second prize. First prize, $6; second, $4. Event No. 5. 50 
targets, 8 handicap, the prize being a $10 gold piece presented 


Nos. 2 and 3 were at 5 pairs each; No. 





by Mr. J. S.. Wright, was hotly contested, and was won d 
divided by Messrs. R. Woods and G. M oT i f i 
$4 each, L. Piercy taking satond. $2: Oe See meee, 
Targets: 0162 HT 1050 H T 
F A Thompson aa 8 13—4—17 8 26~— 7—33 % % R 
x Pierey....... 8 16—-1—17 6 38-240 8 4 7 
L Piercy 5 10 17-45—22 6 34—10—44 ose 
G Meeker 8 9 14—-8—22 7 30-15-45 6 3 f 
R Woods 8 11 18—-1—19 7 43— 2-45'7 8 6 
L_ Brigham 7 &S8—16 9 6-15-41 6 0 4 
Lincoln ...... o rer 
G Hatfield ..: 12 12-65-17 .. 31-10-41 5 |. 
G Paterson 10 19-6—25 .. .. . sees 
LE MMO i datyntedeo nal elivuees od) o8 13—7—20 .. 251540 |. 2) 1 
MOMEED © ebb civ ees pinctvvaghs bancsckd 9—8—17 eh 


Gro. B. Paterson, Sec’y. | 





Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 30.—The Class A badge of the Audub 
Gun Club evolved a contest f i Burk. 
eS te ee: or possession between E. C. ‘Burk- 


It was finall 
after some very good shooting had been done. eee 


7 by both 

No. 3 event was the badge shoot, and the tie Cetween berkian 
and Reinecke was shot off in No. 4 event, which resulted in 
another tie, and finally decided in No. 5 event. J. J. Reid won the 


Class B trophy. Event No. 6 was at 7 live birds, and event No. 7 

was a miss-and-out, also at li i in *c 

Burkhardt, : at live birds, both being won by E. of 
e Audubons are calculating on the bi t 

for the Clinton Bidwell challenge troph skid Sikes = 

1., at Audubon Park. The event will ts started -at 10:30 A. M. 

sharp and entries will close at 1 


The conditions of this race are open to an 
belonging to any one of the local clubs. 
The scores: 


y shooter in the city 
Entrance $5, birds extra. 


Events: 12346567 Events: 2 
_ Targets: 15 15 2 2% 20 Targets: 5 16 Pe % 2 “s 
E Burkhardt. 13 11 23 2010 6 6 Bir is" sg 13 ..14 7 2 
Reinecke “ae: B B 33 20 H ‘si | b Baynes..... Be 
urkhardt. LA h $9: bay de 4 
Norris ..-... DEMERS ..: Adee Co a F4 
WOME caccsen s6;, do “be 16... 7 .. McCarthy wisi. tes ee ee 4 3 





arf 


Haverhill Gun Club. 


Havernitt, Mass., Dec. 26.—I herewith append s. 
Christmas Day shoot—not a very large pri aflemmernitet 
indeed. Barring a pretty strong wind that made the ight of the 
targets erratic, the day was as near perfection as could be asked 
for by the most exacting. Everybody seemed out for a good time 
and I guess they had it. Miss Kirkwood ahd brother, William. 
of Boston, and Mr. Will S. Park, of Sporting Life, PhiladelpMia, 
were with us. Mr. Park put > avery fine score. His first vie‘t 
was enjoyed very much by the boys, and the latchstring will 





Events: 1 2 8°4°5 6 7 & 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Targets: - 10 10 10 10 10 10-10 10 10 10 10 101 
Miskay..... TTSSEMSES TSS Oe & 
Wiliam... 665869796997 7.2. 21.111 “peg 
Park....... 1070 8799899.:;..5....7 77° 5° ‘pee 
Tozier...... 8657699865778 87°. :°"" “Me 
Lambert... 8 910 6 8 919 8 8 810 9 810 9119 8 ‘R62 
Miller..... 5646960 88998987776 ‘795 
95987 8 8 810 8 910 813 9 6 ‘sik 
tereeee 4760676883868 672 
5645 da\ ee, «4: «och asaeteak saa eG § eh 


Events 1, 3, 6, 9, 44, 17, regular angles; N. 
16, 18, unknown Bn Nos. 4 and S rotieese Ha Ms a * 





the finishing of the third round. 


“eg 3 





tn ae mms 


——— 


Trap at Cincinnati 
Cixcimmati, O., Dec. 28—The final contest for, the .Mgsby- 












Sullivan-Graydon medal was shot to-day. The scores watt a 
Trimble, 3......-++-++ eon eae rerebee $944411111111111111111011. z 
SIRES Ss uns oh des a0 cosen aoa MAOH 
Jay Bee, 12......-.cc-ceeceerereceeees 011—23 
0100, 0000000L111 z 
erate LE eae 000000011111.11 a 
Wanda, 17...... mst ae es 
First tie: 
si ee 1111111111111012011111110—25 
ny ee **"9909901091191191111111111-—-25 
Jay Bee, 6...... hasbetec ewes *'4011011111111111111110101—25 

Second tie: 

Ts sapenvosenre 1119111111111111011111111—25 
Sg 2: «TAH On EET OLLEIOLL 25 
Siar MEIC DR casoctwossssssvesernsessveers 1111100111101011111101111—25 

Third tie: 

te aN 5 snin'ip ener foe onal 0111111110111101110111111—22 
erana ee Fecal hake 1101011110111101111111111—24 
See OR Hk Robs caren aposnoninenger 1100111111110111011101111—25 


i made a run of 109, and as any one who has been to 
an nee Gun Club’s grounds can testify, they are not 
“easy.” He is certainly in great form. 

The medal goes back to the club to be shot for another year, as 
the conditions state in case of a tie it should revert to the club. 
Maynard, Trimble, Squiers and Wanda had each won it twice, and 
en the final sheot Jay Bee (Mosby), one of the donors, won it, 
therby making the others tie. 


Robertson vs. Nye. 


iti the match between Robertson and Nye were 
ooh ae Coke eat, Sener to pay for the birds. Interstate rules 


pe one F chu vsdiedecsesepepas eles beeen 0220022222222220222222222—21 


Robertson.  ....----eeeceeeeecceeeecee 2022202202222222222292222—21 


D i ere very fast. There was not a particle of wind. 
Teale ay deer and moderate. The match started at 1:40 
and ended at 3:10. Referee, Mr. A. Gambell. Retriever, Mr. 
; ell’s Coloncl. 3 
Ate was Robertson’s maiden match. Nye (Joe Coyle, _Lexing- 
ton. Ky.) needs no introduction. Roberton is vice-president of 
the club (Mr. Max Fleischman). 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


The Hilton Trophy. 

SAVANNAH, Dec. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: I inclose you a 
copy of the Georgia team’s side of the story in regard to its protest 
against the award of the Hilton trophy to the New Jersey team. 

I shall be very glad to have you publish the article, if you are 
willing to give us that much space in your paper. 

We have been condemned—unheard—by a number of the North- 
ern papers, and we are now asking that our side of the story be 
heard. We are prepared to accept defeat gracefully when fairly 
beaten, but not when defrauded by such glaring fraud as prac- 
ticed by the markers in this case. 

Wa. W. Witttamson, Captdin Georgia State Team. 








In view of the publicity given in September by several Northern 
papers to the protest of the Georgia team against the award of the 
Hilton trophy to the New Jersey team, and the criticisms which 
refiected upon the conduct of the Georgia team, we, the members 
of the teams from Georgia who shot at Sea Girt, feel constrained 
(after remaining silent till the investigation of the protest should 
have been held) to make a dispassionate statement of the facts re- 
lating to this unfortunate dispute, believing that the American 
spirit of fair play invites in the public prints an explanation of our 
grievance. 

The Hilton trophy match is considered the most important match 
of the various rifie contests shot at Sea Girt, and consists of 7 
shots at each range of 200, 300 and G00yds. When the score at 
500yds. was nearly finished, and when Georgia was leading, a 
member of the Georgia team, looking through a powerful telescope, 
saw that a shot*in the New Jersey-target, No. 8, which hit in the 
4ring, had been signaled to the firing line as a bullseye, and he 
called attention to this error, but witheut effect. Before finishing 
at 500yds., Georgia still leading, the request was made by Col. 
Brooks, acting team captain of Georgia, to Gen. Van Valen, acting 
executive officer of the New Jersey Rifle Association, that team 
representatives be put in the pits, but the request was refused 
upon the plea that such a desire should have been expressed before 
the match began, notwithstanding the fact that Rule V. of the 
Association’s rules governing the matches reads as follows: “Dur- 
ing the progress of the matches and competition no one except the 
efficers on duty, the markers and one representative of each team, 
to insure fairness, will be permitted in the target pit, without the 
special permission of the executive officer.” The executive officer 
having declined to accede to the wishes of Col. Brooks, the latter 
was powerless to gain his point, as Rule II. provides, “The ex- 
ecutive officer shall have control of the matches, and his decision 
shall be final.” 

When the shooting was in progress at 600yds., the telephone 
man communicating with the pit was heard to ask: of the markers, 
when a miss had been registered for New Jersey, “Billy, what is 
the matter with our boys now?” What a significant question this 
becomes when considered with other circumstances hereafter re- 
lated. Before this question over the telephone the first six New 
Jersey men averaged 28 i-3 per man, or about 4 to each shot; 
the last four of their men, after the above use of the telephone, 
made twenty-four bullseyes and four 4s out of twenty-eight shots. or 
an average of 34 out of the possible 35 per man. It is here worthy 
of note that these four men who were doing such phenomenal 
shooting were handicapped by a failing light in the late afternoon, 
on the most difficult of the three ranges of the match, and that 
they had previously on the easiest of all ranges, 500yds., 
enly 31% per man. 

The Georgia and District of Columbia teams have won this 
match for the last three years, and the abilities of the two teams 
are recognized by all experts, yet the total number of bullseyes 
made by these two teams was 57, while New Jersey alone was 
signaled 54 bullseves. 

Immediately after this match was completed and the markers in 
the pits were informed by telephone that ‘it was over, oti Of the 

Georgians shot on the New Jersey No. 8 target, and this. shot, 
signaled a 3, became a promment earmark by which this No. 8 
target was. subsequently identified. : 

_ There being much curiosity among the Georgia men ‘as to how 
the phenomenal shooting of Néw Jersey had been accomplished, 
and there fhaving been many incidents ‘peculiar enotigh” to 
excite speculation, it was mot to be wondered at that two of. the 
Georgia men should determine to visit the 600yd. pit and:-look 
at the No. 8 target. Upon inspection they discovered ian unpatched 
8. but not knowing of the above-mentioned shot made by the 


averaged 


were marked as hits; (2) the misses made were by overshooting 
and the markers signaled high hits to induce lower firing. The 
Georgia men returned to their camp for the purpose of obtaining 
stronger lights and obtaining the presence of disinterested wit- 
nesses of another team. With three officers of the Washington 
team they returned to the pit and examined the target under their 
stpervision with the fellowing results: 

‘One frame contained in the bullseye 57 pasters, but only 26 
bullet holes. 

The other frame had ir the bullseye 54 pasters, but only 19 
bullet holes. 

Several pasters in the 4ring had no bullet holes under them. 
There were also 8 holes in the bullseye not covered with pasters 
about .30 of an inch, as if made with a lead pencil, while the 
weapon used in this match was the .45-70 Springfield Rifle, not the 
new smokeless gun of small caliber. The markers had signaled 
for New Jersey, and that team had been credited with 54 bullseyes, 
while only 45 bullet noles appeared in the two bullseyes of No. 8 
target. Later, however, it was ascertained that another team had 
shot on this target in a previous match and that team had been 
scored 20 bullseyes; therefore, deducting the 20 bullseyes from the 
total of actual bullseyes in this target there would remain only 
25 for New Jersey, and as Georgia made 35 bullseyes and Wash- 
ington 22, it would seem that 25 bullseyes was an excellent allow- 
ance for New Jersey. The number of bulseyes made by New 
Jersey surpasses the record, and although there is no adverse 
deduction to be drawn solely from this link in the evidence, it 
becomes convincing, when the chain as a whole is considered, that 
there was an egregious blunder, if not a permeditated wrong. 

The next day the matter was reported to Gen. Spencer, execu- 
tive officer, but team captain for New Jersey the day of the 
match, who promised an early investigation, but the day passed 
without it. Upon a repetition of the request that evening, Gen. 
Spencer sent word to the Georgia team captain that he would 
see him about 9 o’clock. At tke appointed hour Col. Brooks 
reported to Gen. Spencer, with his witnesses of the Georgia and 
Washington teams, but Gen. Spencer announced that he could 
not hold an investigation unless 2 formal protest was filed. Hence 
the formal protest which Georgia filed. The next day Gen. 
Spenced requested, and was promptly given, the names of our men 
visiting the pits, but later he declined to entertain the protest 
upon the ground that we had violated Rule V. (given above) in 
visiting the pits. As these visits were not “during the progress 
of the matches,” it is impossible to understand how there was 
even a technical breach of the rule. 

The next surprise was a notice from the New Jersey Rifle As 
sociation, addressed to Col. Brooks, of the debarring from the 
range in future contests three men of the Georgia team. A reply 
was sent inclosing an appeal to the executive committee from the 
decision of the executive officer, and demanding the evidence 
upon which the med had been convicted in the ex parte pro- 
ceedings, an explicit statement of the regulations the condemned 
men had violated, and finally that these men be heard and that 
they be confronted with the witnesses against them. After much 
delay, a hearing was fixed for Nov. 15. in New York. We notified 
the Association of our intention to appear with our witnesses, and 
requested that it should produce at the investigation target No. 8, 
which of course would mean the two wooden frames as well as the 
paper targets covering them. 

We informed the Associated Press of the proposed investigation 
and expressed a desire that its representatives be present; but 
they were refused admission. 

This hearing was before Gov. Vorhees and Gen. Meaney, of the 
New Jersey Association, the other member of the committee, 
Col. Kuser, being absent owing to sickness. 

Tt is impossible to make a detailed statement of the evidence, 
and only the most important features of the investigation will be 
mentioned. 

The targets were brought, but they were without the wooden 
frames, and much of the evidence bore on condition of the wooden 
frames. A large amount of the evidence adduced by New Jersey 
in affidavits was for the purpose of proving that one of the frames 
of No, 8 target had been changed after the match, but for what 
purpose and by whom was never attempted to be shown. 

The alleged substituted target had in it the unpatched bullet 
hole in the 3-ring, made by the Georgian immediately after the 
match, It was, however, admitted by Gen. G. E. P. Howard, 
counsel for the New Jersey team, that nothing in the evidence 
warranted the presumption that the Georgia men were in any 
way connected with the alleged substitution of the target. 

New Jersey introduced the following affidavit: 

“Sea Girt, Sept. 16, 1809. I, William A. N. Morton, armorer of 
the New Jersey Rifle range at Sea Girt, do solemnly swear that I 
made a personal examination of the two targets which were shot 
upon by the New Jersey rifle team during the Hilton trophy match 
Sept. 7, and for the purpose of identifying them I have called 
them respectively targets 1 and 2, and as a result of said examina- 
tion I find that on target 1 there were two 2s, fifteen 3s, twenty-nine 
4s, twenty-seven 5s, and on target 2 there were five 2s, ten 3s, thirty- 
three 4s, and twenty.5s. There were also on target 2 four punc- 
tures in the 4-ring, which I am not positive as to whether they were 
made by a bullet or not. Target No. 1 was a new target, and 
target No. 2 had evidently seen much service, and was quite 
dilapidated. W. A. N. Morton.” 

“Sworn and subscribed to before me at Sea Girt this sixteenth 
day of September, A. D. 1899 Walter Kipp, 

“‘Master-in-Chancery of New Jersey.” 


From which it will be seen that there were but 141 hits in the two 
targets in evidence. From this Gen. Spencer contended that one 
of the targets had been changed. 

* The finding of the committee who heard the protest was as fol- 
lows: ‘ : 


“In view of the conflicting nature of the testimony before us, 


Jersey team in September: Jast.at Sea Girt, and in view of the 
* sensational and unpleasant statements which have been made in 
the press by private individuals, we make this decision without 


of the Georgia team, after a careful investigation of all the facts, 
we feel. that we ought to grant them a reinstatement. We feel 
satisfied from their statements that their visits to the pits at that 
time were not for a-wfong purpose, but merely to satisfy them- 
selves as to certain facts-that they thought they would find there. 


i 
| 
i 








Upon returning home the scores of the Jersey team in Hilton 
trophy match and Troop B im regiméntal match were analyzed. 
The odd numbered men of a team always shoot on one frame of a 
target and the even numbered men on the other frame, as re- 
quired by Rule 26: “In all competitions the competitors will 
place themselves at the firing point by twos, and will fire al- 
ternately, the odd numbers of each pair being on the right and 
firing first,” and following result was obtained: 


Even Men. 
No. 02 


+ noe HCD 
> te! pote 


1 317 930 1 418 11—29 

From this it will be seen that the odd men of Jersey made 26 
bulls, even men of Jersey made 28 bulls; odd men of Troop B 
made 9 bulls, and even men of Troop B made 11 bulls. 

Consolidate any two scores of Jersey and Troop B and the 
smallest number of bullseyes credited is 35 on one frame. Mor- 
ton’s affidavit shows the largest number of bullet holes in either 
bullseye is 27. Therefore Jersey was credited with at least 8 bulls- 
eyes on the frame admitted to be shot upon which were never 
made, and 19 on the frame disputed. 

Take these 19 and 8 bulls from the number credited her by 
the marker, 54 bulls; less wrongly signaled, 27 bulls; proper score, 
27 bulls; Washington made 22 bulls, Georgia made 35 bulls, which 
would further prove the score. 

Is anything further needed to prove the gross fraud practiced 
by the marker in the pit? We leave the answer to the judgment 
of a fair-minded public. , 


William W. Williamson, Capt. Ga. State Team, Capt. Ga. Vols., 
Retired. 

Geo. T. Cann, Col. Ins. Gen. Rifle Practice, Ga. Vols. 

J. C. Pastell, Capt. and Ins. Rifle Practice, Ist Reg. Cav., G. V. 
J. F. Brooks, Vice-Capt. Ga. State Team, Lieut.-Col. 1st Reg. 
Inf., G. V. 

Thomas Hunter, Capt. and Com’y ist Reg. Cav., G. V. 
W. G. Harrison, Capt. and Adjt. Ist Reg. Cav., G. V. 
Cc. H. Koneman, Capt. Co. F, 1st Reg. Inf., G. V. 

F. C. Wilson, ist Lieut Co. C, Ist Bat. Inf., G. V. 

F. W. Garden, Sergt. Co. A; 1st Bat. Inf., G. V. 

R. P. Constantine, Sergt. Ist Reg. Cav., G. V. 

H. E. Wilson, 

W. G. Austin. 

E. C. A. Mercer 

F. C. Battey, Pvt. ist Bat. Inf., G. V. 

Wm. W. Gordon, Jr., 2d Licut. ist Reg. Cav., G. V. 
Henry Blun, Jr.. 2d Lieut. Co. D, Ist Bat. Inf., G. V. 
J. M. Dreyer, Sergt. Co. D, Ist Bat. Inf., G. V. 

G. E. Quantock, Corp. Ist Reg. Cav., G. V. 

R. C, Fetzer, Jr. 

Fred Myers, Jr. 

c..S. Richmond, Pvt. Ist Bat. Inf., G. V. 

Thos. G. Philpot, Pvt. 1st Reg. Inf., G. V. 





Rifle at Shell Mouod. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 11.—There was a large attendance 
of riflemen at Shell Mound. range eae Weather conditions 
were very fair, no wind, but a tri light. One more shoot will 
decide the ownership of numerous medals and prizes which have 
been competed for throughout the year. Competition has been 
exceedingly keen for the Bushnell trophy, valued at $100. Con- 
ditions, two 10-shot scores allowed per month, or 24 scores in all; 
best 10 scores to win; entrance $1 score; 25-ring target, 200yds. 
At present Dr. L. O. Rodgers leads by 11 rings in a total of 3 
F. P. Schuster having to his credit ings. Messrs. Faktor, 
McLaughlin and Utschig are close up. D. W. McLaughlin did 
good work youn in Golden Gate Club medal shoot. Only 
two 10-shot scores allowed. He made 226 and 228. 

Dr. Rodgers also the highest medal score of the year 
in the Germania medal shoot. Conditions, one entry per month, 
score 20 shots, 25-ring target, best 7 scores out of the twelve al- 
lowed, to count for medal. «. Rodgers’ score yesterday was 
451. The contest for this medal closed yesterday, the Doctor 
winning with tollowing 7 scores, which, I believe, breaks the 
former record: 

434, 436, 437, 488, 442. 444, 451—3082; average, 440 2-7 rings. 

Scores of the day: : 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot—Cham- 
pion class, John Ut 442; first class, John Gefken, 406; second 
class, John D. Heise, 402; third class, D. Salfield, 421; best 
first shot, John Beuttler, Bs best last shot, Henry Stelling, 26. 

Germania Schuetzen ci , monthly medal shoot—First champion 
class, L. O. Rodgers, 451; second mpion class, R. Stettin, 291; 
first class, Henry Stelling, 403; second class, John D. Heise. 401; 
third class, Foun, Destties: ei best first shot, F, P. Schuster, 26; 
best last shot, ettin, ‘ 

Com shoot for cash prizes: D. W. McLaughlin 3 PF, P. 
Schuster, ty D. B. Faktor 71, L. O. Rodgers 71, icholas 
Ahrens 68, ‘ c 

Golden Gate’ ‘Rifle and Pistol Club monthly medal and class 
shoot, rifle class— ; 






D. W, M 228, 226; A. B. Dorrel 
zi2; Jj, Kallman, 214, 179; eB Belknap 216, 191; © Me Meade 
son 393; wees WA: J. E. Bridges, 200; E. N. Moore, 
7 AB. Decrell, Si, Coben $8, 79; Ma 
ring, 79, 72; J. I rg Si C ; i 
‘omkins, 79, 72; J. F. C. M. Henderson, 81; J. 
Jone FW. Belkeap %; Dro LO. Bedeoe on 
Gorman | Chuib,monthiy ye shoot—D: 
field enry Hi Otto Lemcke ohn_Gefken 
F. B. Schinkel Jr., 442, J.. Lankena 
= ™ LN. Ritzau 959, F. P. 
“11, F. P| on 
john D Eheise Oh Feane Bog 
54, D. Salfield 
Rozz. 





